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What the National 
Government has done 


HE “‘ National ’’ Government’s trumpeter is dead! — it has issued vainglorious films and posters 

applauding its own achievements to the skies—to say nothing of a strange picture paper called the 

** Popular Pictorial.’’ Is some misguided ‘‘ National’’ enthusiast paying the piper? (Of 
course, with an eye on the honours list). 


The National Government claims that all is for the best in the best of all possible Britains ruled by 
the best of all possible Governments, because— 


(1) Sir Malcolm Campbell broke the world’s speed record on land with a speed of 272 miles per hour. 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Stanley Baldwin and the rest of them had as much to do with 
Sir Malcolm Campbell’s record as they had with the eclipse of the sun. 


(II) Our Air Force won the Schneider Trophy outright. 


That was won in September, 1931 before the formation of the National Government, because Lady 
Houston paid the expenses. 


(III) Lord Clydesdale and his fellow airmen flew over Mount Everest and looked down on the highest 
mountain in the world— 


Because Lady Houston financed this brave adventure. 


Our fishing industry is on the brink of ruin and all that the authorities can suggest is that we 
should give money to Russia to enable the Soviet to pay for our herrings. 


Our Foreign policy has been a tale of cowardice, hesitation and folly. The chances of war have been 
multiplied by a sentimentalism which bleats of peace and disarmament and leaves the world in doubt as 
to our sanity. Our friends have ceased to rely on us and we have deliberately chosen an isolation which 
only overwhelming strength could justify. As a crowning folly, we are welcoming Russia into the 
League of Nations! 


Worst of all, before the whole world we declare the inadequacy of our defences. 


Our Navy estimates are lower than the estimates introduced by the Conservative Government in 1925. 
Our Navy is below strength in material and personnel—the Admiralty own it. 


Our Army estimates and our Air estimates are lower than the estimates introduced by the Socialist 
Government in 1930. 


The Germans possess 2,400 aeroplanes designed for war purposes, and can produce 2,500 machines a 
month. They have a fleet of commercial aeroplanes that can easily be adapted for fighting purposes at least 
equal in number. By the end of the year they will be able to put in the air 10,000 aeroplanes of all 
classes. 

Against this the Royal Air Force has 420 machines for Home Defence, and in five years’ time 
our Defence Force will number 912 machines! But Lady Houston’s offer of support is rejected and, 
instead, we are fobbed off with Mr. Baldwin’s promise of another Conference. 


The Indian record of this Government could scarcely be worse. It has surpassed even the Socialists 
in its eagerness to abandon its sacred duty and to undo the great work that Englishmen accomplished for 
the good of the Empire and of the Indians. The Irish situation, another tale of surrender, grows every 
day more chaotic. 


Muddle and indecision have made the confusion of our Betting and Licensing laws more confounded. 
Socialists and Communists are given a free hand. Anti-Socialists are treated as blackguards. 


The National Government has neither policy nor principles, and without principles a country cannot 
live, The existence of our country depends on the destruction of this monstrosity. 
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Notes of the Week 


The T.U.C. 

Socialists have been *‘ 
West,’’ or, rather, the 
precious queer game too. Its more emotional side 
has been seen in the semi-canonisation of the 
Martyrs of Tolpuddle, with Mr. George Lansbury 
joining in socialistic hymns ‘* with a clear strong 
voice,’’ and beating time with his walking stick. 


playing the game in the 
South-West. And a 


The modern political situation has been 
characteristically and conveniently twisted at the 
Trades Union Congress at Weymouth. Mr. 
Citrine, a proletarian Pecksniff, has been the 
mouthpiece of the whole body of Socialist hypo- 
crisy and humbug; and we can think of no con- 
demnation stronger than our opinion that he has 
done his job remarkably well. 


* * 
* 


Prejudice 

If we were asked to point out the man most 
expert in ignoring one side of a problem and 
presenting only that part of it which suits himself 
and his own political party, the answer would be 
a Citrine. 


He railed against Fascism, because it means 
tyranny and dictatorship. He said that Com- 
munism had, in every land, ceased to be a menace 
—which is untrue—and overlooked the fact that 
the tyranny of Communism in Soviet Russia is 
the heaviest and bloodiest tyranny the world has 
yet known. If Hitler has ‘slain hundreds, Stalin 
and his predecessors have slain tens of thousands. 


Mr. Citrine also proudly referred to the sending 
of £90,000, subscribed by Trades Unions, to those 
people in Austria who are working for the over- 
throw of the Austrian Government. A part of 


this sum, we are well aware, was drawn from the 
funds of organisations which had not the smallest 


sympathy with Socialists in Austria or anywhere 
else. 


Why does not our Foreign Office turn their 
attention to this nasty little piece of meddling ? 
* * 
* 
A Word to Mr. Citrine 
We would point out two things to Mr. Citrine 
and his friends. One is that Fascism is the 
inevitable reaction to Socialist muddle and 
attempts at Dictatorships on the Left.. That it 
has not obtained the hold here that it has in 
Germany and Austria is due only to the fact that 


an inept Socialist Government was bundled out 
just in time. 


Another point is that Socialism, thunder though 
it did at Weymouth against dictatorship, is all 
the time plotting a dictatorship of its own. Sir 
Stafford Cripps knows all about this. ‘‘ The 
Socialist League would overthrow the Capitalist 
system by abolishing the House of Lords and 
giving dictatorial powers to a Socialist 
Government.”’ 

The italics are ours. The writer is no Tory die- 
hard, but—Lord Snowden. 

* * 
* 
“ Sincere Intention” 

The ‘ Daily Herald’? has discovered that 
Soviet Russia has a good record in its ‘‘ sincere 
intention to observe obligations.’’ A paper, or 
an individual, who could discover that could dis- 
cover anything. 


Soviet Russia, having given its word that it 
would indulge in no political propaganda under 
the guise of trade organisations, did so repeatedly, 
and the late Lord Brentford was bitterly attacked 
by Bristol Socialists when he interfered. 


Soviet Russia showed herself cynically dis- 
honest in the Lena affair and is still a defaulter. 


And this is what no less a person than Mr. 
Citrine said in 1927. ‘* We put down certain safe- 


: 
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guards which we were told by the Russians when 
we met them face to face would be honoured in 
the spirit as well as in the letter. Hardly was the 
ink dry on that agreement before Tomski was 
claiming the public right to violate them.”’ 


‘ 


So much for Russian “ sincerity ’’—and for the 
Labour organ’s perspicacity. 
* * 
Death Bed Repentance 
Russia is going to join the League of Nations. 
Sir John Simon has dashed off to Geneva to 
welcome the Prodigal’s Return, if *‘ return’? be 
the word, considering that Moscow has until now 
done nothing except sneer at the League of 
Nations. This ‘‘ death-bed repentance,’’ of 
course, is simply another of Stalin’s tricks, 
whereby he hopes to get the backing of the 
League of Nations in his quarrel with Japan. 


* * 
* 


Good Boy of the League 


Japan walked out of the League because she 
realised it was a fraudulent assembly, whose only 
output was eye-wash. The Japanese are realists. 
The Russians are barbarians who keep up an 
appearance of civilisation by elaborate hoaxes and 
faked propaganda. So Japan is the bad boy of 
the League and Russia is the good boy, and there 
is at any rate a gambling possibility that the 
League will be induced to show its teeth to Japan 
if Russia can work up any sort of plausible case. 
One thing certain is that Russia dare not fight 
Japan, for she knows her defeat would be over- 
whelming. Why should this country allow Sir 
John Simon to help to pull the fat out of the fire 
for the benefit of the Bolshevists and further 
jeopardise our relations with our old ally Japan ? 


* * 
* 


False Security 

The anxiety we feel about this latest dodge is 
that the admission of Russia into the League will 
probably be used by the Pacifists, Internationalists 
and Pussy-foots generally, to lull the nation once 
again into a notion of false security and defer yet 
again the urgent necessity of strengthening our 
national defences. France uses the League, but 
she takes good care to be armed to the teeth at the 
same time. We have disarmed before the world 
as an example to other nations who merely laugh 
at the ‘‘ mad English,”’ and now it is highly pro- 
bable the Government will defer yet again their 
tardy steps towards restoring a proportion of our 
inequality when they introduce Russia. We quite 
expect that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald on his return 
to these shores will purr with pleasure and no 
doubt Sir John Simon with sanctimonious rectitude 
will boast that here is another milestone on the 


road to universal peace and disarmament. But 
whose is the Hidden Hand behind it all ? 


* * 
* 


Needs of the Navy 


Meantime, without wishing to be alarmist, once 
again we must rub in the fact that nothing is being 
done in the least degree commensurate with the 
urgency needed to build up our national defences. 
Admiral after admiral has drawn public attention 
to the grave condition of the Navy. The other 
day it was Lord Beatty who said the Navy would 
be unable to keep open the seas in the event of a 
war, owing to our weakness in4cruisers. Now we 
have a posthumous article written by Admiral Sir 
Victor Stanley (a brother of Lord Derby), which 
suggests that battleships may be in effect unable 
to combat on equal terms with the submarine. 
One of the main aims of the Disarmament 
enthusiasts has been to come to some agreement 
whereby the submarine should be forbidden as a 
weapon in another war, but nothing has 
eventuated and nothing will. It only means that 
once again our Pussy-footed politicians fall behind 
in this real menace of the seas. 


* * 
* 


Dangers of the Air 

Our Air Force is suffering even more. Military 
experts believe the next war will be decided 
primarily by the nation which can command the 
air. Next to this, especially of a nation dependent 
on oversea supplies, follow the submarine and fast 
light cruisers, while on land fleets of tanks will 
decide the issue. The latest German air estimates 
have now been published and reveal the disquiet- 
ing fact that Herr Hitler possesses no fewer than 
2,400 aeroplanes designed for military purposes, 
despite the prohibition (which shows what little 
value can be attached to any international limita- 
tion of any arm of war) and that her production 
capacity is 2,500 machines a month. By the end 
of the year she will be able to place 5,000 war- 
planes into commission, and with a_ probable 
strength of 10,000 of all class. In five years’ 
time, on the big bold plan of Mr. Baldwin, we 
shall possess 912 machines, less than one-tenth of 
Germany’s strength at the end of this year. Mr. 
Baldwin’s pledge of equality with the greatest 
power within fighting distance of our shores is a 
cruel and dangerous untruth. Not a single sub- 
ject of the King can sleep peacefully at nights 
while this disparity exists and increases. 


** 
* 

A Wise Precaution 
Private enterprise is as usual far more awake 
than our authorities. A Middlesex building estate 
advertises that it provides protection against air 


raids for its tenants. A bomb and gas-proof dug- 
out is being constructed that will hold between 200 
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and 300 people, its walls being lined with 3 feet of 
reinforced concrete, and its roof consisting of 18 
inches of concrete with 4 or 5 feet of soil above, 
and on the top 2 feet of concrete as a bursting plat- 
form. In Germany, citizens who construct 
approved shelters are granted income-tax relief, 
and attention is drawn to our present defenceless- 
ness in the article published this week, under the 
title of ‘‘ Gas Drill for London.’’ The horrors of 
aerial warfare in their most startling form, are 
dealt with in a novel ‘‘ Invasion from the Air ”’ by 
F. Mcllraith and R. Conolly (Grayson, 7s. 6d.), 
and it is to be hoped that such propaganda may at 
long last awake our somnolent rulers. 


* * 


Those Refugees 


A German periodical, published in Prague and 
entitled ‘‘ Der Simplicus,’’ can be bought in the 
streets of London. A copy lies before us—in more 
senses of the word than one. Its back page con- 
sists of an offensive caricature of a member of the 
Royal Family. 

‘** Der Simplicus ”’ is violently anti-Fascist, and 
it is sold in London for the perusal of those 
Germans whom Hitler has expelled. There may 
be no objection to giving these people by the tens 
of thousands a refuge in this country (though we 
could name, and have, plenty of objections); but 
it is beyond a doubt intolerable that hospitality 
should be abused in this fashion. 


We direct the attention of the authorities to this 
rag and suggest that those who are responsible 
for its sale should be treated with the utmost 


rigour. 


* * 
* 


Free Speech 

It is rumoured that the Principal Secretary of 
State for Home Affairs, Sir John Gilmour, intends 
to prohibit the Fascist Rally, organised for next 
Sunday in Hyde Park, on the grounds that it will 
lead to serious disturbance of the peace. If this 
should prove to be the case, the Home Secretary 
will incur the utmost odium and he will be told 
quite properly that if he refuses to permit the 
Fascists to protect themselves, which they are quite 
willing to do, or to give them adequate police pro- 
tection himself, he will be supporting the forces of 
disorder. Everyone who is in favour of free speech 
will feel that to protect Communists and others, 
whose avowed object is to overthrow the constitu- 
tion, and to attempt to prohibit the Fascists from 
holding a rally is quite indefensible. It takes 
two to make a quarrel and if the Police are afraid 
of disturbances, the guilty parties will not be the 
Fascists, but those who are endeavouring to smash 
up their meetings by riotous attacks. These 
should be the parties to whom the Home Secretary 
should turn his attention, otherwise he will 
cowardly submit to mob rule. 


Good Old English Names 


At the Olympia Fascist meeting in May, the 
Communist Party organised what they called a 
‘* counter-demonstration ”’ and all the thugs of the 
ghettos were collected. It may be interesting to 
record the names of some of those who have been 
convicted of attacks or disorderly conduct against 
Fascists. Such good old English names include 
Feizenhaum, Hyman Goldstein, Distelmann, 
Barnett Becow, Rigrotsky, Goldberg, Faber, Ziff, 
Abraham Kerstein, Minsky, Nathan Cohen, 
Saposnick, Hyman Aarons, Max Levitas and 
others of like kidney. Does Sir John Gilmour 
prefer that this type of non-British thug should be 
allowed to racket as it pleases? Why they hate 
the Fascists is easily understood. 


* * 
* 


Drought and Foresight 


Water is not everywhere; but there are many 
more drops to drink than during the anxious days 
of the summer drought. Considerable quantities 
of rain have fallen and officially the position is 
easier and anxiety has abated. 


But is Sir Hilton Young saying goodbye to 
anxiety for ever? What, in short, is Sir Hilton 
going to do about it? There must be no repetition 
of the discomforts and dangers of last summer. 
It is possible that next summer may be as dry or 
even dryer. The time to provide for contin- 
gencies and to put in hand extensive schemes is the 
present. And the public should be taken into the 
Government’s confidence and told what is being 
done for them. 


It looks suspiciously as if nothing were being 
done. 


* * 
* 


A Useful Hoax 


Sir Henry Wood's little hoax on the public— 
he revealed that he did some important orchestra- 
tions under the name of ‘‘ Paul Klenovsky,’’ a 
mythical young Russian whom he subsequently 
** killed ’’—will have good effect if it goes some 
way to smash the peculiarly British form of musical 
snobbery to which we referred a few weeks ago. 


Sir Henry has signed much work with his own 
name, and it excited but a moderate amount of 
interest. With the ‘‘ Klenovsky ”’ label attached, 
there was much excitement, and certain critics fell 


over each other in the search for eulogistic adjec- 
tives. 


Our British musicians can rival, and often out- 
strip, foreign competitors. Yet many of them in 
self-defence adopt foreign names. Our British 
dancers are superb; vet they have to mask them- 
selves with names ending in -ova or inska. Mr. 
Anton Dolin, we believe, is really Mr Pat Dooley. 
Herr Piccaver, chief tenor of the Vienna Opera, is 
really Mr. Peckover, of Lincolnshire. 
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Trade Union Hypocrisy 


By Kim 


HE Trades Union Congress has been meeting 
in Dorchester this last week as a gesture to 
the Tolpuddle Martyrs who, a century ago, 

were sentenced to vindictive punishment because 
they united together in opposition to their treat- 
ment by their employers of that time. They 
united together, said Loveless, one of them, “ to 
preserve ourselves, our wives, and our children 
from utter degradation and starvation.”’ 


Much water has flowed under London Bridge 
since that time. Trades Unions grew to such 
heights that in the years preceding the War they 
organised the strike largely as a political weapon. 
During the War they were powerful enough to 
keep the Government fighting with their backs to 
the wall against a most potent enemy, constantly 
in a state of suspense, lest the Labour leaders be- 
came hostile. Millions were added to the National 
Debt because of the savage terms they demanded 
for their labour, much to the indignation of the 
fighting men at the front, who asked why Labour 
should not have been conscripted like themselves. 


Waning Power 

That was before and during the War. Since 
then, the Trades Union Congress reached the 
heights of insolence by setting up an imperium in 
imperio and attempting to organise revolution by 
the General Strike in 1926. It came to an 
_ignominious eclipse because the good common 
sense of the British public rose in revolt. The 
General Strike not only collapsed, but the T.U.C. 
brought on themselves the reprisal that no longer 
were they able to use the Trade Unionists’ sub- 
scriptions for political purposes unless ear-marked 
as such by the members themselves. “Since then, 
their revenues have shrunk enormously and their 
political power has waned. 

The extraordinary phenomenon of Trade 
Unionism is that it appears to be incapable of 
learning any lessons from its set-backs. The Tol- 
puddle Martyrs wanted, quite rightly, the oppor- 
tunity of selling their labour on such terms as 
prevented degradation and destitution, but the 
Trade Union leaders have for a long period used 
the power of Labour to prosecute a policy of 
extreme Socialism and anti-Capitalism. Although 
the British Trade Unionist obtains in every trade 
far higher wages than rule elsewhere in Europe, 
to say nothing of Asia, now a dangerous rival in 
the industrial market, their leaders think far less 
of the well-being of the rank and file than of their 
particular political aims and objects. 

Tariffs are another clear indication of the anti- 
national attitude of the Trade Union leaders. For, 
whatever might be argued by Free Traders as 
such, to the average working man and woman the 
protection of their labour should have been the first 
consideration of the Trade Union leaders. They 
would have been justified in demanding a 
Protectionist policy when the capitalists were all 
for Free Trade, but they were the loudest in their 


and not less. 


insistence that the foreign workers who conformed 
to no Trade Union rules, and who worked and 
were paid on terms they would never permit, 
should dump their surplus goods here and take 
the bread out of the worker’s mouths. 

I observe, however, that the T.U.C. sing very 
small in these days when it comes to Free Trade. 
That is because they dare not oppose Protection 
when the working man is demanding more of it 
None the less, the Trades Union 
leaders have by no means seen the error of their 
ways. Their General Council, for instance, has 
just issued a manifesto against Fascism. They 
denounce it as a ‘* monstrous and savage dictator- 
ship,”’ they say it abolishes freedom of thought and 
speech. It is accused of making ‘* murder, 
torture, and exile ’’ its weapons. These shafts are 
directed against Hitler and let us agree for sake of 
argument that there is some truth in them. 

But why at the same time do these Trade 
Unionists, so savage against Hitler, always evince 
so remarkable a sympathy for the Russian Bol- 
shevists? We hear no protest against the policy 
of Stalin and his lieutenants who have murdered 
and robbed with impunity and under the guise of 
a sham ‘‘ democracy *’ have brought utter destitu- 
tion and starvation with the most grinding tyranny 
upon the unhappy moujiks of the vast Russian 
States. 

Better Mosley than Cripps 

Fascism, if it were in power, would probably 
introduce compulsory service at once. Even so, if 
of two evils one must be chosen it is the better 
thing for any nation than the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, which is far more murderous, and leads 
to the ruin, not merely of capital, but of labour. 
Would the dictatorship of Sir Stafford Cripps be 
any gentler than that of Sir Oswald Mosley, 
supposing he got the chance! 

No. The Trade Union leaders have based their 
policy on class-hatred and there it still stands. If 
Sir Stafford Cripps advises his followers not to use 
violence it is not because be objects to violence on 
the part of the proletariat, but only because as he 
says ‘‘ it is bound to fail.’’ It is not the principle 
he objects to, but only the limitation of means. 
All this, then, is nauseating hypocrisy. This 
same sham is seen when they object that the 
Fascists abolish freedom of thought and speech. 

Sir Oswald Mosley has arranged for a rally of 
Fascists in Hyde Park next Sunday. He upholds 
a strong pro-British policy and whatever may 
be objected to in his contempt for democratic 
or proletarian methods, is he to be forbidden 
to hold his meeting because the Labour Party 
have been threatening trouble? The truth is 
that the Labour leaders wish to impose a moral 
code binding on everyone but themselves. If the 
Fascist meeting next Sunday is banned by the 
police on the grounds of a danger of public dis- 
turbance, it will be a monstrous decision, ‘3 
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Gas-Dnill for London 


By Arthur Cave 


O one now doubts that, in the event of 
another war, London would be the target 
of bombing aeroplanes, even if the objec- 

tives selected were the nominally ‘ military ”’ 
concentrations, such as the Air Ministry and the 
War Office. Indeed, the organisation of the 
Home Defence Force is based on this assumption. 
It is also recognised that a certain proportion of 
aerial raiders is in most, if not all cases, bound 
to get through. 


In view of this, the duty of educating the 
civilian population as to their action in the event 
of a raid now becomes incumbent on the authori- 
ties. In particular, some form of gas drill is a 
paramount necessity, for it is now recognised that 
gas bombs will play a large part in any attack on 
positions ‘* behind the lines.”’ 


Lightning Attack 

The first air raid will be delivered a few hours 
after war is declared. Indeed, a good Commander- 
in-Chief would arrange for the attacking aeroplanes 
to leave the aerodromes immediately after the 
declaration of war was in the hands of the other 
belligerent. Air Defence would be in its theoreti- 
cal stage, and in the early air raids, before the 
defenders were experienced, a large proportion of 
raiders would get through. The population would 
be equally inexperienced and, though tons of ex- 
plosives and gas dropped into London would take 
a heavy toll, panic would probably account for an 
even larger number of fatalities. 


Let us suppose, on the other hand, that London’s 
population had been trained in air raid drill. At 
once, when the air raid warning was sounded, 
each member of the population would proceed to 
the nearest bomb-proof shelter. The situation of 
each district’s shelter would, immediately on mobi- 
lisation, have been legibly attached to every lamp- 
post. As he filed into the shelter he would be given 
his gas-mask, with the use of which he would be 
familiar as the result of gas-drill. The raid might 
then pass off with material damage certainly, but 
without a single fatality, and with the country’s 
moral if anything strengthened. 


There is nothing fantastic in the idea of such air 
raid drill. Two countries—Japan and Italy—have 
already been sufficiently far-seeing to conduct it in 
their capitals. It would not be necessary to set 
more than one day a year aside for it, which might 
be called Air Defence Day. Every care would be 
taken to simulate precisely. the conditions of an 
actual air raid, and to inform the public fully by 
means of press and wireless propaganda. 


Two objections are often urged against such 
drill. One is that the organisation of eight million 
people is a hopeless task. To this it need only be 
answered that London’s vast public does very 
efficiently organise itself every day when, by a 
. hundred channels, it pours into the city and out 
again, without fuss or bother. Compared to 


London’s transport, London’s air raid defence 
would be a simple problem. 

The other objection is that Mr. Everyman, who 
in the minds of the authorities is a fumbling idiot, 
would never be able to learn how to use a gas 
mask properly. The answer, of course, is that 
Mr. Everyman with great efficiency manipulates 
cars, aeroplanes, yachts, wireless sets, bicycles, 
vacuum cleaners, sewing machines and typewriters, 
compared to all of which the manipulation of the 
most complex gas mask would be childishly simple. 

A third argument does not deserve to be ranked 
as an objection. It is that the public would find 
the regimentation of an air raid drill inconvenient. 
Of course it would be inconvenient. Boat drill on 
a liner is inconvenient. But it is submitted to 
because the passenger understands that it is vital 
that in a moment of emergency he should know 
exactly what todo. No greater or more imminent 
emergency than an air raid on London can well be 
imagined. 

But the suggestion of an Air Defence Day at 
once raises several vital questions. Have the 
authorities built sufficient bomb-proof shelters to 
house the inhabitants of London? Have they 
perfected a design of gas mask whose use is easily 
learned and which could quickly be manufactured 
in millions? If not, they have failed in a most 
vital particulars of air defence. There is no 
reason why the bomb-proof shelter should not 
serve other purposes. Every underground station 
is such a potential shelter. So isa subway. The 
building of such shelters could be encouraged by a 
subsidy. Such a subsidy would make it possible 
to proceed with the various schemes for under- 
ground car parks in London. 


The Modern Air-Raid 

The successful organisation of an Air Defence 
Day demands a corps of voluntary workers 
organised on similar lines to the Observer Corps. 
It would be their duty to give the Air Raid 
Warning and All Clear Signal, to affix the notices 
indicating the nearest bomb-proof shelter, to super- 
vise the distribution and surrender of gas masks at 
the shelters, to give instruction in their use, and 
to establish casualty clearing centres where volun- 
tary ‘‘ casualties ’’ would undergo treatment. In 
order to achieve the full psychological value, the 
whole apparatus of a modern air raid should, be 
staged. There should be the warning maroons, 
the attacking and defending aeroplanes, the guns, 
and even gas might be simulated by a harmless 
chemical compound dropped from the raiding aero- 
planes. No one would be exempt from the duty 
of seeking a bomb-proof shelter except serious 
invalids. 

After two or three years, citizens of London 
might well take a pride in the smooth working of 
their Air Defence Day, just as they were proud of 
the efficient volunteer organisation called into 
being by the General Strike. 
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Stalin Instructs Litvinov 
A Red Policy for Geneva 
By Our Saturday Reviewer 


UR trust in your sagacity, Comrade I .itvinov, 
might move us to leave everything to your 
discretion were not your mission of such 

consequence ; but as it involves the existence of 
our State, we venture upon these general reflections 
for your guidance. 

As you know too well, the U.S.S.R. is in grave 
peril. The Five Years Plan, as we may admit 
between ourselves, was a fiasco; if our people were 
not weak with famine and paralysed by the fear 
inspired by our universal police they would rise 
against us ; the peasantry especially feel themselves 
swindled, and it becomes more difficult to collect 
food from the country to supply the town ; there is 
but little gold left in our Treasury ; and we are by 
no means certain of the loyalty of our Red armies. 

We are persuaded, moreover, that the Japanese 
intend to drive us out of Eastern Siberia, which 
they can easily do, since we dare not go to war. 
Not only have we no faith in our soldiers, but the 
state of our rolling-stock and our permanent way 
would make the waging of a war in those regions 
a disaster too hideous to contemplate. 1 am frank 
with you, Comrade, because it is these facts w hich 
must govern your policy at Geneva. 

Fool the League 

That policy will have two objects. The first and 
more urgent is to persuade the West to the 
intimidation of the East. Japan is already in 
disfavour with the League of Nations, which has 
not the wit to distinguish friends from foes. For 
the Japanese work to establish law and order in the 
Far East as the basis of their capitalist system of 
trade, whereas we work to produce disorder as the 
basis of revolution. Japan is, therefore, the 
natural ally of the Western Powers, as we are their 
natural enemies. But as the League of Nations is 
composed of fools and demagogues_ without 
discernment, you may be able to persuade them to 
the contrary. 

You must, then, make the Council of the League 
believe that we are devoted to the integrity of 
China, and that our only aim in the East is to 
restore Manchuria to that Republic. You may 
then persuade them to send out another Lytton 
Commission, on which you must take care to be 
represented, ‘and by which you may further embroil 
the Western Powers, and especially England, with 
her old ally in the East. 

If you can provoke them to war it will, indeed, 
be the crowning triumph of your diplomacy. Short 
of war, such an embroilment will prevent Japan 
from attacking us, and by embittering relations 
between the capitalistic powers, will injure trade, 
destroy confidence, and help us in our ultimate 
aim. 

This brings us to our second object—the destruc- 


tion of Capitalism in the West, and our universal 
dominion, 


The bourgeois -politicians of France are not 
without shrewdness ; but are driven into our arms 
by their natural fear of Germany. This fear has 
so disturbed their native balance of mind as to 
blind them to the true nature of things. They no 
longer perceive that we are equally the enemies of 
all the Western Powers, and that if we ally our- 
selves with so bourgeois and capitalistic a nation 
as the French it is in order the more completely to 
deceive and destroy them. 

But you will chiefly rely upon the folly of the 
British politicians, who are wholly possessed by 
the catchwords of Democracy. Their Foreign 
Minister has, indeed, ability, but it is of the lawyer 
rather than the statesman. His supple mind is 
wholly devoted to maintaining his own place in 
his own government. Simon is the servitor of 
MacDonald, whose antecedents you know and 
whose character you understand. 

The British Prime Minister is both vain and 
fearful, and you will play upon both his vanity and 
his fear. As to his vanity, he desires, no doubt, 
to re-establish his reputation with that Socialist 
Movement which he deserted but of which he 
boasts he is still a member. He is, therefore, 
trying to bring about Socialism in his own country 
by devious and indirect means so as to be able to 
boast, in the end, that he is more true to Socialism 
than those with whom he has parted company. 
This he is doing behind the back of his present 
friends, the English Conservatives, who are too 
lazy or too stupid to realise the truth even when it 
is as plain as a pikestaff. 

Catchwords for Demagogues 

Moreover, their leader is, himself, something of 
a Socialist at heart, for it is reported to us that 
Baldwin is never happier than when he is being 
praised by the Socialists for surrendering a Con- 
servative cause. 

These things will unlock for you the secrets of 
British policy in Geneva, and will explain how 
England, which should be the bulwark of the 
Capitalist system, may become the tool of our 
revolutionary schemes. 

I commend to you various catchwords by which 
you may lead these demagogues to their confusion 
and our advantage: all that serves your purpose 


‘you must call progressive and everything you do 


not like you must describe as reactionary. On 
every occasion you must use the League as a 
platform from which to address the Proletariat of 
the West. 

You will find that foolish fellow, Comrade 
Henderson, a natural ally. By his aid you may 
even persuade England to disarm her<elf further. 

In short, my dear Comrade, you have a field 
made for your peculiar abilities. If they are so 
foolish as to admit us into their dovecot I anticipate 
pretty sport from my cat among the pigeons, 
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Novus 


Why look who's here, to take the eye by storm, 
The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 
Health’s ruddy picture, from whose perfumed crest, 
Improved by contact with the great North-West, 
Depend no shaggy tufts of Highland hair 

Such as in Lossiemouth are still the wear, 

But all is sleek and smooth and beautiful, 

As any curled and oiled Assyrian bull. 


*Tis he, by heck! Our pale pink Man of Destiny ! 
Finding these shores no sort of place to rest in, he 
Took ship and train to the Canadian Rockies, 

Than which a poor Prime Minister whose stock is 
A trifle low could find no more salubrious 

Haven in which to escape from thoughts lugubrious 
(What was it Snowden called him ?) and to ponder 


The thought that absence makes the heart grow fonder. 


*Tis he, I say. Returns across the prairie 
No havering Highlander, farouche and hairy, 
But a new Ramsay, smooth, alert and suave, 
His crest embellished with a Marcel wave. 


O Muse of History, let me live to tell 

The subtle art by which M. Marcel 

Rushed in where M. Barthou failed to tread, 
And worked a miracle on Ramsay’s head. 

O wave, that once Britannia used to rule, 
Ere she became Geneva’s patient fool 

(And would be ruled by Germany to-day 

If someone I could name had had his way), 
Say by what trick, what irony of Fate, 

You are transferred to that prodigious pate, 
Under whose leadership Britannia lacks 

The means to guard her shores against attacks. 


Alas, poor Britain! Politicians’ blether 

Is all she’s got to rule the waves of zther, 
While of the warlike fleets that sweep the brine 
Hers and hers only suffers a decline. 

The only waves that she can call her own 
Surmount her statesmen’s heads of solid bone. 
Britannia ruled the waves, but now, more canny, a 
Wave (et praeterea nihil) rules Britannia, 

Or will do when its underlying crumpet, 
Summoned by Duty’s all-compelling trumpet, 
Stops taking joy rides in the Atlantic Fleet, 
And hurries back to dear old Downing Street. 


O well may Simple Simon cry “‘ Alas,’’ 

What dreams of peace could I not bring to pass, 
Among the powers that now revile and rave, 

If only I’d a crop of hair to wave. 

And Slippery Sam, when he beholds his chief, 
Will stare in wonder, tinged with disbelief, 
And ‘‘ Ah, how sweetly simple,”’ he will say, 
‘“* The task of throwing India away 

Would be, if I had hair like that, methinks, 
Slick as my conscience and as void of kinks! ”’ 


—HAMADRYAD. 


~Scoticus 


(Lines inspired by the above photograph of the Prime Minister, complete with a“ permanent wave,” 
taken on board H.M.S. Dragon at Sydney, Nova Scotia). 
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America 


NE of the classic anecdotes that circulate 
O around the world concerns two Polish Jews 
who found themselves together in a 
second-class railway compartment in Galicia. One 
asked the other where he was going. The other 
replied, without hesitation, ‘‘ To Warsaw.’’ The 
first one thought this over in silence for a 
moment; and then, leaning forward, said: ‘* Now, 
Isaac, I happen to know that you are going to 
Warsaw. So why do you try to deceive me? ”’ 

Something of the same bewilderment seems to 
have descended upon the critics of President 
Roosevelt. The President says that he is going 
to the Left. They can see for themselves that he is 
going to the Left. Yet with the utmost gravity 
they continue to ponder and discuss his possible 
destination. To the detached spectator the ques- 
tion seems not so much to be where Mr. Roosevelt 
is heading, as it is whether he will move in that 
direction sufficiently rapidly to keep one jump in 
advance of events. 

For the initial momentum of the New Deal has 
just about exhausted itself. | Admittedly, the 
figures as to its past achievements, cited by Mr. 
Donald Richberg, director of the National 
Emergency Council, are impressive enough. More 
than 4,000,000 people have been re-employed 
since March, 1933; the total wages paid by 
industry have risen 34.5 per cent.; corporate 
profits for the first six months of 1934 were 
increased nearly threefold over the corresponding 
period of 1933. 


People Who Lost Jobs 

Yet the unkind reflection suggests itself that 
Sisyphus must have made a good deal of progress 
with his stone in the intervals when it was not 
rolling back down hill. It was rather unfortunate 
that the same day which saw the publication of 
the Richberg report also produced one from Mr. 
William Hodson, the N.R.A. Commissioner for 
the New York district. Whereas Mr. Richberg 
was dealing with the people who have found jobs, 
Mr. Hodson was reporting on those who con- 
tinued to lose them. His figures indicate that 
roughly one-third of the population of New York 
city is now in receipt of relief; and he is quoted as 
saying that ‘‘ with each new month more and 
more people séem to come to the absolute end of 
their resources.” 

Nor is this condition confined to New York; for 
only a few days before the issuing of the Hodson 
report the well-informed New York correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian cabled that ‘‘ plans 
under which every unemployed person in the 
United States capable of working will be given 
a task for which he is specially qualified, at pre- 
vailing wage rates, are now being worked out in 
Washington.” 

Is it a matter for wonderment, then, that 
President Roosevelt’s public speeches contain 
such phrases as this: ‘‘ My friends, the people of 


Keeps the 


From an American Correspondent 


Left 


the United States will never restore the ancient 
order (of unrestricted individualism)”’ ? 

In the name of all that is practicable, how could 
they? It took a long time, comparatively speak- 
ing, to move the American people to the verge of 
revolution; but by the Spring of 1933 they were 
far nearer to that point than almost anyone has 
yet realised. The Spring of 1933 was the time at 
which the outpouring of public money in relief 
projects commenced. Naturally the immediate 
danger was averted, and it will remain in the 
background so long as, broadly speaking, nobody 
goes cold or hungry for too long. But the spell 
cast by the prosperity of the post-war decade has 
been broken: the nation definitely will not again 
endure the hit-or-miss relief efforts of 1931 and 


1932. 
The Industrial Dog-Fight 

It is true that a good deal of the gilt also has 
worn off the gingerbread of the New Deal. Last 
summer the country was content with sustenance 
and Mr. Roosevelt’s promise that things would get 
better. The bitter industrial warfare which has 
marked this summer, and which continues, indi- 
cates that this is no longer the case. Both Labour 
and Capital, freed from the spectre of the big, bad 
wolf at the door, have decided to resume their 
private fight; and it is possible that the autumn 
Congressional elections will return to Washing- 
ton a number of opponents of the Roosevelt 
policies, but probable that those who feel that the 
President has gone too far will be about balanced 
by those who think he has not gone far enough. 

Meanwhile winter is approaching. The Middle 
Western drought has added many thousands to 
the number of those who will have to be supported 
by the Government. The statistics of industrial 
production sag ominously downward. 

Thus far President Roosevelt, anathematised by 
the capitalists, has managed to preserve almost 
intact the main outlines of the system which they 
accuse him of wishing to destroy. Probably he 
still has a few shots in the locker, in the way of 
increased public works, a further devaluation of 
the dollar, a readjustment of hours under the in- 
dustrial codes, and so on ; but these things (barring 
that miraculous ‘‘ world recovery ’’ which would 
upset all calculations) can scarcely prove more 
than palliatives. It does not seem too far-fetched 
to suggest that the coming winter may find him 
forced to make a more momentous decision than 
any that has yet confronted him. It would boil 
down to this: should he elect to ‘‘ stand pat ”’ on 
the then level of prosperity and attempt to stabi- 
lise it, if necessary, by something akin to Fascist 
methods ; or should he, while retaining the insti- 
tution of private property, go in for State 
Capitalism or something approaching the Russian 
scale ? 

By every criterion that can now be applied, it 
seems inevitable that, if he is in fact confronted 


with these alternatives, he will choose the latter. 
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HIGH POLITICS FROM THE INSIDE 


Central Europe Uneasy 


By Robert Machray 


Prague. 
GLANCE at a map will show that Czecho- 
slovakia pretty well cuts across Central 
Europe, and that Prague, the capital of 
the State, is almost, if not quite, the centre of 
Central Europe. It is thus a city of great signifi- 
cance, especially from the high political point of 
view. And indeed there is no city in the world 
more distinctly politically-minded than Prague. A 
look at its morning or evening papers clearly indi- 
cates that the subjects that hold its attention are 
not so much matters of local interest as of inter- 
national importance. Some of the best articles 
on the situation in the Far East have appeared in 
the Press of Prague. 

Of course, Prague is much more closely con- 
cerned with problems nearer home—particularly 
with what is the question of questions for Czecho- 
slovakia, the future of Central Europe itself. 
Broadly speaking, that question involves nothing 
less than the fate of the whole area from the 
southern Baltic to the Mediterranean, with Hitler’s 
Germany the main source of all manner of dis- 
quieting uncertainties, perplexities and downright 
fears, to say nothing of the portentous shadow 
now cast north of the Alps by Mussolini. 

A second glance at the same map will show how 
the mass of Western Czechoslovakia (the ancient 
Bohemia and Moravia) forms a gigantic penin- 
sula, as it were, in the midst of a German sea _ that 
is, for the most part, (on the north and centre) the 
‘* Third Reich ’’ and, for the rest (on the south), 
Austria. Add to these facts another, namely, that 
more than a quarter of the population of Czecho- 
slovakia is German—and yet another, namely, that 
this strong German element is not scattered all over 
the country, but is concentrated on the actual 
frontiers adjacent to Germany. It will now be 
clear that Prague must take the most tremendous 
interest in everything Hitler says and does. 


Normal Relations 

Hitherto the policy of the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment has been directed successfully to maintain- 
ing ‘‘ correct ’’ relations with Germany. Even 
the presence in Prague and elsewhere of large 
numbers of German Socialists who had escaped 
Hitler’s clutches has not affected these relations, 
because the Czechoslovak authorities from the start 
gave these refugees an asylum only on the very 
distinct understanding that anything in the nature 
of terroristic propaganda or acts on their part 
would not be tolerated for a single moment. The 
relations, then, of Czechoslovakia with Germany 
are as normal as they can possibly be in the hard 
-circumstances of the day. 

But Czechoslovakia is a small State, and could 
‘scarcely stand alone. From the beginning of her 


’ existence she has sought and found alliances, first, 


with France, and then with Yugoslavia and 


Rumania in the organisation known as the Little 
Entente—all three States keep in fact a very close 
touch with France. Asa matter of course Czecho- 
slovakia strongly supports the Eastern (Locarno) 
Pact, partly because she is included in the pact, 
and partly in her general pacific policy. No State 
has a greater interest than she in the maintenance 
of peace, and she sees in this pact, if it goes 
through, a buttress not only of her own rather weak 
position in Central Europe, but of the general 
peace. 


The Teschen Question 

It will be noted that Czechoslovakia takes a very 
different attitude to the Eastern Pact from that 
taken by Poland, which, as I have stated in a pre- 
vious article, positively declines to have anything 
to do with it. As this firm stand of Poland will 
undoubtedly be fatal to the pact, Czechoslovakia, 
like France, is rather ‘‘ down ’”’ on the Poles at 
present. But this is not the only subject on which 
the Czechs and the Poles disagree. There has 
been a most unfortunate revival of the controversy 
over Teschen, with a good deal of ill-feeling on 
both sides. Indeed, I am bound to say that I found 
more bitterness in both Warsaw and Prague over 
this comparatively unimportant matter than over 
the Eastern Pact. 

Up to the beginning of this year it was widely 
supposed that the settlement respecting Teschen 
effected in 1920 by the Supreme Council, though 
liked by neither the Poles nor the Czechs, had been 
accepted in good part by the two claimants and 
was working out fairly well. The Czechs cer- 
tainly were the chief gainers as regards territory, 
especially from the economic point of view, but the 
actual number of Poles transferred along with the 
land was small. To-day the figure is put at 80,000 
—nothing like sufficient to constitute a formidable 
“‘ irredenta ’’ problem. And to do them justice the 
Poles disclaim any desire to make Teschen an 
‘* irredenta ’’ question at all. 

Early in the present year trouble was caused 
—so far as I can gather—by statements put for- 
ward by some Poles in Teschen that while their 
‘‘ nationals ’’ were given good minority treatment 
on the surface, they were in reality being subjected 
all the time to a process of Czechification, which 
before long would result in their ceasing to be 
Poles altogether. The Czechoslovak Government 
indignantly denied this allegation, and offered to 
discuss the whole matter in detail, with a view to 
bringing about a fresh settlement. But Warsaw 
held aloof, and, what was even more keenly re- 
sented, ordered the deportation of some Czechs 
who were in established businesses in Poland. 

Before the renewal of this controversy nearly 
every Czechoslovak might fairly be described as 


_ pro-Polish ; what is the case now is just the oppo- 


site. I doubt whether the Poles could ever be 
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said to be ardently pro-Czech; they certainly are 
not friendly to the Czechs to-day. Yet if there 
were ever two peoples who should be the best of 
friends, these are just the Poles and the Czechs. 
As Slavs they are first cousins, and their respective 
languages are so very much alike that Poles and 
Czechs can understand each other without much 
difficulty. 


I am no great linguist myself and have never 
studied modern languages, but I was told by a 
thoroughly competent authority that the unity of 
the German language was established by Luther’s 
Bible, and that if there had been at that time a 
similar Bible among the Slavs of the Catholic faith, 
the language of the Poles and the Czechs would be 
one and the same to-day. Anyhow, it is a very 
interesting statement, and looks as if it was true. 

Another reason why the Poles and the Czechs 
should be friends is—Germany, which it seems to 
me, is, despite Hitler’s’ pacific gestures and the 


Polish-German Ten-Year Pact, their implacable 
enemy. In his heart of hearts no Pole believes any- 
thing else—nor, I believe, does any Czech. But it is 
not only with Germany and Poland that Czecho- 
slovakia has to make her account, she is also vitally 
interested in the attitude to her of Hungary, as well 
as of Austria, considered as an independent State. 
The Little Entente was brought into being mainly 
to defeat Magyar irredentism and possible Haps- 
burg claims. Of the former Prague speaks often 
enough, for propaganda from Budapest is inces- 
sant, provocative and not altogether ineffective; of 
the latter less is said, but no hope is held out to 
Prince Otto. 


Nowadays the Little Entente cannot be said to 
have it all its own way. For instance, a pact now 
exists—it is called ‘‘The Pact of Rome,’ though 
several other pacts already bear that title—between 
Austria, Hungary and Italy, and the Little Entente 
cannot ignore it. 


Exit The Irish Sweeps 


_ No More Millions from Britain 
By Major H. Reade 


NE of the greatest delusions of the Free State 
Government is that while the Free State 
must work for complete independence from 

Great Britain and thinks that she can afford that 
independence, England can never be in a position 
to be independent of the Free State. Hence the 
Free State Government can continue to show its 
contempt in all things for Britain, the British 
connection and British people. 

For instance, these Irish wiseacres argue that 
England cannot afford to be independent of the 
Irish Cattle Trade or of the agricultural food 
supplies she buys from the Free State. 

Well, that question can be answered very simply 
and truthfully. Great Britain is much more able 
to dispense with Ireland’s food supplies than Ire- 
land is able to dispense with the British market. 

Apparently Ireland cannot possibly dispense 
with the British purchase of sweep tickets, for 
without them there would be a mighty poor Irish 
Sweep, the British contribution being the lion 
share of the whole monies subscribed. And if to 
the British contributions were added those of the 
British Dominions and Colonies (excluding the 
Free State) the proportion would be overwhelming. 
It would be just the difference between success and 
failure. What comes from the rest of the world is 
negligible. The prize money speaks for itself. 

Up to November of last year Great Britain had 
received about £13,000,000 in prizes, Ireland (in- 
cluding Ulster) £1,500,000, and of the British 
Empire, South Africa £800,000, Canada £650,000, 
India £160,000, Malta £75,000, Channel Islands 
£55,000, Malay States £50,000, Ceylon £40,000, 
New Zealand £37,000, Australia £35,000, East 


Africa £20,000, Burma £15,000, West Africa 
£15,000, West Indies £14,000 Mauritius £10,000, 
Palestine £5,000, and British Guinea £3,000. 


Of European countries France has had only 
£300,000, Holland £200,000, Switzerland £90,000, 
Belgium £43,000, Italy £40,000, Germany £8,000, 
Turkey £4,000, Greece £3,000, Spain £3,000, and 
Sweden £2,000, while in the Far East, China and 
the Dutch East Indies have each had about 
£50,000 and the rest of the world put together not 
more than £75,000. ’ 


So the European countries (excluding Britain) 
and the rest of the world had, up to the end of 
1933, drawn only as much as South Africa and just 
a little more than Canada. Therefore to cut out 
Great Britain is definitely to end the sweep. 


Well, Britain is due to go out of the sweep 
business very shortly. 

The Betting Bill which the Government say they 
are determined to pass next October contains 
drastic provisions against the sale and purchase of 
these tickets, so much so that it will effectually 
cripple the once comparatively easy sale of these 
sweep tickets in Great Britain. That alone would 
spell the end of the sweep, yet Mr. MacEntee says 
that the Free State must be independent of 
England. She will only be independent to her own 
discomfort and sorrow. 


Therefore, as so many Irish people think, the 
Free State Government when faced with the prob- 
lems of England’s newly legalised hostility to the 
sweep next October will “‘ gracefully ’’ decline to 
renew the necessary licence for the continuation of 
these sweeps, a new licence to hold such being due 
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( 
at a very early date. Otherwise the sweep, if it 
continues, must drop to quite small limits. 


Perhaps its coming end has impelled the notor- 
ious Irish Republican Army to try to raise funds 
in England by selling tickets for a sweep of their 
own. Such a move has done the Irish Hospitals 
Sweep more harm over here than even the Betting 
Bill will do. The British Public do not mind an 
open enemy, but they object to the nature of an 
enemy like the I.R.A. trying to pick their pockets. 
It is a proof—if proof were needed—how helpless 
the Irish Government are against the machinations 
of the revolutionary Army they have petted, pam- 
pered and secretly encouraged. 


Folk simply smiled when a good Irish Canon or 
Reverend Mother sent tickets over here for church 
fund draws, the prizes being tickets for the Irish 
Sweep. But this last impertinence has steeled the 
hearts of many to have nothing more to do with 
the sweep, good, bad or indifferent. British people 
are not subscribing to the funds of a revolutionary 
Army in the Free State engaged in fostering 
Russian Communism in a Christian land. 


** On towards a Republic,’’ says De Valera and 
his henchmen, the I.R.A., and whether England 
likes it or not, ‘* To hell with England,” but they 
want English money all the same. This exploita- 
tion of Irish patriotism by frauds and humbugs of 
the revolutionary party in the Free State is the 
limit. 

Once when Mr. Ben Tillett was speaking at a 
champagne luncheon (much champagne was 
drunk) given by the Directors of the Irish Hospi- 
tals Trust to the Press at Glendalough two I.R.A. 
men, members of the Irish Republican paper, took 
loud exception to his remarks based on the needs 
of friendship between the two countries. Yet it is 
these men and their ilk who have the sauce to try 
to solicit subscriptions from Britain, the prizes 
to be Irish Hospital Sweepstake Tickets. 


Another fact militating against much further 
British participation in the sweep is the large share 


of the proceeds which follow the Land Annuities 
into the insatiable pockets of the Irish Treasury 
and the witholding of large sums from the 
Hospitals on the ground that the depleted Treasury 
of Mr. De Valera’s Government must have the last 
word as to how the hospitals will spend the money. 

True, Mr. Cosgrave’s régime initiated control of 
the expenditure by the hospitals of the large sums 
brought in by the Sweep. But the De Valera 
Committee of Control has menaced the freedom of 
action and the individual characteristics of the 
various hospitals. The original Committee of 
Reference of Cosgrave’s were men who understood 
hospital work ; they have been replaced with politi- 
cal nominees of the De Valera Government, men 
who know nothing at all about hospital manage- 
ment or needs. And large sums of money— 
millions of pounds—are in the hands of Trustees 
for the Minister of Local Government to do what 
he likes with it. 

It is one of the most disgraceful dodges to obtain 
control of money that a Government has ever 
invented. And yet Mr. De Valera plumes his 
feathers on being averse to sweepstakes and all 
other forms of betting. 

Mr. De-Valera can, if he wishes, repudiate this 
I.R.A. intrusion into the sweepstake field, but he 
is powerless to stop it. That can only be done over 
here. His quarrels with his followers, once docile 
and obedient to him, are like those of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald’s and Lord Snowden’s, of Stalin’s, 
Trotsky’s and other notorious Bolsheviks whose 
examples the I.R.A. and the Labour Party of this 
Country have declared it their intention to imitate. 

We all know the old adage about thieves ‘‘ fall- 
ing out.’”” The quarrel of these Socialist leaders 
is a parallel. 

But will the ‘‘ National Government’ take the 
necessary steps to end this delving into British 
pockets, or will the clause in the Betting Bill be 
withdrawn for fear of trampling on the feelings of 
Mr. De Valera and the I.R.A., and the now fully 
fledged Socialism of the Irish Free State? Time 
will tell. 


ROUND THE CONSTITUENCIES 


Members for Sleepy Hollow 


Too Much Security in the Country 
By a Political Correspondent 


ILDE once said that anybody can be good 
in the country. He might equally well 
have said that anybody can be a Tory 


in the country. For in the country are to be found | 


all the conditions and circumstances which give 
root to Toryism. The towns have always been 
the breeding-ground of Liberalism and Socialism, 
because in them the Squire régime has never 
existed. A sense of public duty has ever been and 
-Still is lacking im the great industrial centres. Men 


have lived there to make money, and as soon as 
they have made enough they have migrated to the 
country. In the last hundred years the life of the 
country has not been improved by these importa- 
tions. ‘“‘ Playing the Squire ’’ has had a popular 
appeal for these townsmen, but their efforts have 
not always met with the success they contemplated. 

Peel when he destroyed the prosperity of Agri- 
culture, it is now realised, destroyed the prosperity 
of England, though it took fifty years to accom- 
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plish it. What is not always realised is that he 
destroyed at the same time a standard of English 
public life. Disraeli, inveighing against the 
Venetian oligarchy, understood this; hence his 
battle for the agricultural interests. In their de- 
cline he saw the rise of the money interests of the 
towns, and in them he knew the English charac- 
teristics, if they existed, were disparaged because 
they could not be bought and sold. 


Mr. Baldwin, in one of those astonishing 
moments of self-revelation which he _ usually 
reserves for the benefit of the Baptists’ Conference 
or the Salvation Army Gymkhana, once said: 
‘When I think of England I think of the 
country.’’ Out of his own mouth he is convicted. 
He cannot have thought of England very often 
during those four depressing years of Conservative 
Government when he was Prime Minister. 


This summer talking to his constituents he said 
he was proud to belong to the first Government 
that had seriously considered the claims of 
Agriculture and had done something to satisfy 
them. Is it surprising that Mr. Baldwin’s hold 
on the country which is paragraphed so often, does 
not extend to the county divisions? Mr. Baldwin 
is not a countryman; his speeches, his whole 
public and private life are a contradiction to the 
repeated assurances that he finds it necessary to 
give that he is one. 


The only reason why, in spite of Mr. Baldwin, 
in spite of a succession of inferior Ministers of 
Agriculture, the countryside has remained loyal 
to the Tory Party in the post-war years is that the 
diminishing number of Squires and old families, 
small landowners most of them, have kept alive in 
their hearts the belief that the destiny of England 
lies in the countryside. 


True to Tradition 

On the whole they have been fortunate, too, in 
their Members of Parliament. There are men of 
course who have no right to sit for county 
divisions, who, as a matter of fact should not be 
in the House of Commons at all. But in the great 
majority of cases the constituencies have chosen 
local men, men who know their divisions as they 
know their garden, and their electors as personal 
friends. Major Mills, who sits for the New Forest, 
for example; Colonel Ruggles-Brise in Essex; or 
Sir George Courthope at Rye. The list of such 
men is much more extensive than is supposed, 
and though the young men who sit for country 
seats are disappointing in that one sees in none 
of them the leader we are looking for, they have 
taken over their responsibilities, true to tradition. 


Captain Dugdale who sits for Richmond, as safe 
a seat as any in the country, although he is 
parliamentary private secretary to Sir Philip 
Cunliffe-Lister and strikes one as a half-hearted 
young man, will stay in the House as long as he 
wants to remain there. 


There is one Yorkshire M.P., Mr. Hugh 
Molson, perhaps the most ardent ‘‘ yes-man ”’ in 
the Commons, who although he has looked after 
his division will lose his seat. For if the electors 
of Doncaster are going to be represented by a 


Socialist they will prefer the official member of that 
party to a masquerader. His three years in 
Parliament have been a pitiable exhibition of mis- 
directed energy! Mr. Molson might learn from 
another young man, Mr. Lennox Boyd of Bedford- 
shire who is never afraid of preaching the true Tory 
creed, and in consequence will keep his seat in 
spite of a sustained Liberal attack. 


Dr. Burgin, who is Mr. Runciman’s number 
two and general interpreter of the trade agree- 
ments, is the next-door neighbour. At least 
sixteen or seventeen thousand Conservatives voted 
for Dr. Burgin in 1931. If they are given an 
opportunity (which Lord Stonehaven or no Lord 
Stonehaven they should be) of voting for a Con- 
servative next time, Dr. Burgin will learn that he 
has failed to interpret satisfactorily the trust of his 
electors. 


What is there to say about Sir Ralph Glynn? 
A Conservative who is private secretary to 
Mr. MacDonald. His reward—the honour of 
calling himself Sir Ralph. But it is no honour 
to Abingdon to have their member acting second 
footman to such a Socialist and such a man. 


Reward for Loyalty 

Buckinghamshire can boast of Sir Alfred Knox 
and Mr. Michael Beaumont. The latter has 
Fascist tendencies to which he has been driven, 
I believe, in despair of his party. The third 
Buckinghamite is Sir George Bowyer who, having 
served his party chiefs loyally, is rewarded in the 
present government by having his office given to 
a Liberal. 


Again and again in reading through the names 
of these country M.P’s. one comes across men who 
have been at Westminster for ten years or more, 
but of whom one has never heard. What are they 
in Parliament for? Why do they bother to give 
up so much of their time and money if they have 
no purpose? They have had innumerable 
opportunities to uphold Conservatism, but must 
they be so silent about it? 


Captain Briscoe has sat for Cambridgeshire since 
1923—comfortable majorities each time. He can 
go on having comfortable majorities until the end 
of his days if he wants them. But does he want 
them? And if he does what for? 


The young lords are impregnable—Hartington, 
Tichfield, Stanley, Balniel, Willoughby, Wey- 
mouth. Lord Winterton, capable of kowtowing to 
Mr. MacDonald on his platform, capable of a 
volte-face over India is capable of anything—even 
of losing his seat at Horsham to a strong 
Independent Conservative if the right man is 
found. 


There is Captain Cazalet at Chippenham, 
there is Mr. Loder at Lewes, Captain Heilgers at 
Bury St. Edmunds—all suffering from too much 
security. 

The agricultural districts are represented by men 
happy in “their placid contentment,’’ but 
charged against them is the Tory failure in the 
other country constituencies where mining and 
industry predominate and where the lessons of the 
soil have been forgotten. 
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Are Dumb and 
Blind 


(By Order of the Government) 


By Oliver Stewart 


AST year, the Navy and the Air Force en- 
gaged in a series of combined exercises for 
the first time. This year, on September 

10th, the Navy, the Army and the Air Force will 
engage in combined exercises in Yorkshire, and 
the question I want to ask is how much of the 
information that will be obtained from these exer- 
cises is to be passed on to the public? 

The public is the final judge of its own defence 
requirements. It was the public that forced the 
Government to a tardy recognition of our weak- 
ness in the air. Consequently the public should 
be kept informed of service developments and 
especially of fluctuations in the proportionate de- 
fence powers of the three arms. If, during a 
period of rapid aeronautical progress, the air arm 
is able to shoulder a greater share of the defence 
responsibility, the public should be made aware 
of it. Unfortunately, there is evidence that the 
public is being kept in the dark upon such matters ; 
that the Government and the heads of the three 
Services are inclined to view with alarm any dis- 
semination of accurate information about national 
defence. 


The Muzzling Order 

By invoking the Official Secrets Act it is pos- 
sible for the Government to prohibit publication of 
almost anything connected with the Navy, the 
Army or the Air Force. If the disclosure of some 
fact is said to be not in the public interest, that 
fact must not be disclosed. Perhaps it is natural 
that the chief news stories, disclosure of which is 
stated by Government officials to be “‘ not in the 
public interest,’’ are those which might lead to 
adverse criticism of the officials. When one has 
done something foolish it is undeniably con- 
venient to be able to say that it is not in the public 
interest to disclose what it was. So the Official 
Secrets Act is becoming a means of blindfolding 
the public and is an example of how dangerous 
are all incursions upon freedom of speech and of 
how a bill may be introduced into Parliament for 
one purpose and turned to serve quite another 
purpose when it becomes law. 

Let me give an example of improper and mis- 
chievous official secrecy. The question of exactly 
what are the relative strengths of battleship and 
aeroplane in combat is one which has been hotly 
debated not only by laymen, but also by Naval 
and Air Force officers. It is a question of para- 
mount importance to the public, because upon the 
answer depends in some measure the proportionate 
distribution of expenditure upon defence. A cer- 
tain amount of information upon this subject 
has been collected. Experiments were made in 


America and also in this country which had a 
bearing upon it. But the experiments carried out 
in this country are “ secret.’’ It is ‘‘ not in the 
public interest ’’ to disclose exactly what hap- 
pened. Was there ever such an abuse of 
privilege ? 

Again, when there are combined exercises, or 
indeed any service exercises, the public is told by 
the respective Ministries that ‘‘ no inferences as to 
the effectiveness of the defences must be drawn ”’ ; 
that the exercises are ‘‘ designed solely to aid in 
the training of personnel and are in no sense a test 
of efficiency.”’ When the air exercises over Lon- 
don were held, the public was cautioned to draw 
no conclusions from them. When the combined 
naval and air exercises off the Scottish Coast were 
held the public was warned that no conclusions 
must be drawn as to the relative fighting powers 
of warships and aircraft. Presumably, when the 
combined naval, army and air exercises in York- 
shire are held the public will be cautioned not to 
draw any conclusions from them whatever. 

The heads of the different services are popularly 
supposed to be at loggerheads about the relative 
puwers of the three arms. In private they may 
be so. In public they are so polite to one another 
that they scarcely seem to believe that their own 
arm is any good at all. The Admiralty, the War 
Office and the Air Ministry exchange compliments. 
Each arm, they seem to say, is perfect in its way, 
and no arm should be increased in size at the ex- 
pense of any of the other arms. 


Points of View 

Only occasionally does one discover another 
point of view. During last year’s combined naval 
and air exercises, after I had been officially in- 
formed that there was no competition between the 
two arms in anything and that no conclusions 
were to be drawn, I went out in a flying boat to 
look for the Fleet. On the way I heard the Air 
Force view. It was definite and decisive, and it 
amounted to this: the air arm is the only arm 
worth anything. No battleship can stand up for 
five minutes under intensive attack from the air. 
My flying boat crashed 100 miles from land, and 
i was picked up and taken home by a destroyer. 

Then, and subsequently when I was put ashore 
at a place where I met other naval officers, I heard 
the Navy’s view. It was definite and decisive, 
and it amounted to this: the navy is the only arm 
worth anything. Without it the air force could 
not get fuel to fly with or food to live on. No 
aircraft can guard the trade routes. Battleships 
can put up, with the newest multiple guns, effec- 
tive defence against aerial attack, 
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The Foreign Legion 


By H. Warner Allen 


A Légion Etrangére——The words call up 
a series of pictures. First a young 
Serbian with high cheekbones and a square 
jaw laughing over a drink in a café corner on his 
first Paris leave since the beginning of the war. He 
had started in the Legion as N.C.O.—for he had 
fought with great distinction in the Balkan War— 
and six months later he was a captain with the 
Legion of Honour and the Croix de Guerre. Yet 
he was not content. Even the Legion had not 
given him his fill of fighting. 
*‘ They are too soft,’’ he said, spéaking of his 
comrades. 
‘* Bloodthirsty little mosquito! ’’ exclaimed a 
French cavalryman sitting at the same table. 
Another vision—the Corps Colonial, the flower 
of Mangin’s shock troops, commanded by General 
Degoutte, resting between two of the great counter- 
offensives that hurled back the enemy from Verdun. 
In the foreground there is an officer in a Com- 
mandant’s uniform with almost as many palms to 
his Croix de Guerre as a flying ace; he is a man of 
middle height with a gentle worried expression on 
his face that reminds me of a certain famous Chess 
Master and a soft voice. He is an Englishman and 
commands a battalion of the Legion. 


The Mildest of Dare-Devils 

I came to know Commandant W—— very well. 
His men regarded him as the ideal Legion officer, 
a dare-devil who was mercilessly just, though no 
man of milder manners ever led a forlorn hope. 
I never learned what tragedy brought him to the 
Legion. It had been a good life, he said, and he 
regretted nothing, but now that he had made good 
—it is no easy task to rise to the command of a 
battalion of the Legion —he was wondering 
whether it might be possible for him to meet death 
under the flag of his own country. The new 
English armies were in sore need of veteran 
officers. He might be more useful with them, if the 
authorities would permit. I made some inquiries 
on his behalf, but his death in action anticipated 
the reply. 

Again I see a hairy, untidy giant rejoicing 
mightily in a sunburnt wilderness of hideous 
stones. There is nothing on him except the képi 
with its grenade to show that he is a soldier of the 
Legion engaged in driving a handful of natives 
to clear a road through the heart of the Sahara, 
somewhere a hundred miles or so from the oasis of 
El Golea. I can still hear his guttural salutations 
as we left him triumphant with a bottle of wine that 
seemed to him to have fallen from heaven. 

Another memory shows a group of legionnaires 
in the firing line saluting Lyautey with a smart- 
ness that contrasted strangely with their hetero- 
geneous clothes. They had been rushed up to 
reinforce a little fort that stood in the mountains 
thirty miles from Fez, where in that spring of 
1920 an unfortunate incident had occurred. The 
dissident Berbers had rushed a watering party from 


the fort and Sengalese recruits had broken, leaving 
three French officers to be cut to pieces, The 
Legion had come to show to all and sundry how 
such mountain fighting should be conducted, and 
they cheered till the Berber sniping redoubled, 
while Lyautey, addressing them as ‘‘ mes enfants,”’ 
told them all the good he thought of them. 

More nonsense has been written about the 
Foreign Legion than about the giant gooseberry. 
Superlatives and polysyllables have dressed up 
insane imaginings and enemy propaganda has 
painted this army of volunteers as a slough of 
torture and despair. Romance, or rather melo- 
drama, has played its part, until Kipling’s’ remarks 
about ‘‘ Gentleman Rankers ’’—*‘ the legion of the 
lost ’’ and ‘‘ the cohorts of the damned ’’—seemed 
almost tame. 

Yet if the Legion is a very hard school in which 
** single men in barracks’’ are decidedly not 
‘* plaster saints,’’ its trials are really very different 
from those which are so often depicted. _It is not 
a place of shame and stricken conscience. On the 
contrary, the Legion is a body of men which is ex- 
ceedingly proud—and with good reason—of its 
corporate being. The average légionnaire com- 
plains not of harsh discipline and cruel punish- 
ments, but of the “‘ cafard,”’ that strange boredom, 
that paralysing dryness of the soul, which at times 
creeps over the religious ascetic and all those who 
cut themselves off in a world of their own. 


Truth about the Legion 

Mr. Ward Price has written the book about the 
Legion which has been long awaited. ‘‘In Morocco 
with the Legion ”’ (Jarrolds, 18s.) tells the truth 
about one of the most fascinating military organisa- 
tions that the world has known, and the truth is 
far more enthralling than the half-witted fancies of 
Hollywood. This book extenuates nothing and 
exaggerates nothing, and its author has been 
swayed neither by indignation nor partiality. 

The full story of the Foreign Legion is best 
told in the account given by Mr. Ward Price of 
the colours presented to the newly-formed Cavalry 
Regiment. By mistake they bore the motto of the 
French Army, ‘‘ Honneur et Patrie.’”” The regi- 
ment made a formal protest, which the authorities 
understood and corrected at once to ‘‘ Honneur et 
Fidelité.’’ For the Legion is not like Kipling’s 
‘* Gentleman Rankers,’’ lost to love and honour : 
it has abandoned nationalism for reasons approved 
by itself—what a campaign those hard-bitten 
Légionnaires could wage on behalf of peace among 
our pacifists !—but loyalty unto death remains its 
watchword. 

Mr. Ward Price’s book has a special value, since 
it is likely that the Moroccan campaign of 1933 
which he describes so well will be the last grand 
colonial operations on which the Legion will be 
engaged. TI have only one word of criticism : why, 
oh ! why, did not the author sacrifice a photograph 
or two.and give us a good map? 
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Saviour British India 


By Clive Rattigan 


HE Parliamentary Act of 1773, which gave 
India its first formal constitution, was 
almost as well calculated to have disastrous 

consequences in India as is the White Paper con- 
stitution which the ‘* National ’’ Government is 
intent upon forcing through Parliament to-day. 


Wisdom decreed that the three existing 
Presidency Governments in India should no longer 
be allowed to continue as entirely separate entities 
and that there should be one supreme authority for 
all three, but it was sheer folly when appointing a 
Governor-General to tie him hand and foot to a 
Council, which, by a majority vote, could veto all 
his actions and even issue orders contrary to his 
own. 

And further, to add to the tale of ineptitude, the 
same Act provided for the creation of a Supreme 
Court and omitted to lay down any clearly defined 
jurisdiction for it, thus provoking on the Court’s 
part a not unnatural tendency to interpret its own 
powers as widely as possible. 

Conditions in the Presidencies 

John Company had in 1771 decided to ‘‘ stand 
forth as the Dewan ” of Bengal and Bihar, but 
this only meant that the control and administration 
of the revenue was taken over by the Company, 
the work of keeping down crime and punishing it 
being still committed to the native officials who 
had lost all power and independence. 

This effort to preserve the shadow of native rule 
resulted in considerable confusion, dishonesty and 
maladministration. And while this was the con- 
dition of affairs in Bengal and Bihar, in the 
Bombay and Madras Presidencies, matters were 
even worse owing to the propinquity and activities 
of formidable country powers.” 

With so much danger confronting the Com- 
pany’s possessions and with so much internal 
confusion within its sphere of influence it might 
have been thought that the Parliamentary legis- 
lators of the day would have realised the urgent 
necessity of installing in India a really strong 
Executive. But the reverse was the case. 

Happily for India and for Britain, the first 
Governor-General under the Regulating Act of 
1773 had the personality to overcome all the 
obstacles which Parliamentary folly, the spiteful 
obstruction of colleagues in Council, violent 
denunciations in the Commons, judicial interfer- 
ence in India, the incompetence and bungling of 
subordinate administrations and meagre, inelastic 
revenues placed in his path. 

Warren Hastings owed his appointment to the 
Governorship of Bengal (two years later to be 
transformed into the Governor-Generalship) to the 
reputation he had established for himself for per- 
sonal integrity and also to the abilities he had 
displayed in reforming John Company’s com- 
mercial administration in Madras. 

No subsequent Governor-General has held such 
a long tenancy of office as fell to his lot—thirteen 


years from his first appointment or eleven in the 
enlarged post; nor has any of Warren Hastings 
successors ever had such difficulties to contend 
with on such slender means or such vexatious 
opposition to face both in India and England. 


If some of the measures he resorted to for filling 
a Treasury exhausted by wars forced on him by 
the Bombay and Madras Governments were some- 
what irregular, he had at least the justification that 
they were fully in accordance with Indian custom 
and precedent, and that they were undertaken 
solely for the purpose of maintaining the Com- 
pany’s hold upon India. 


Warren Hastings made no fresh conquests for 
John Company, but he averted the dangers that 
threatened its very existence, and at a time when 
Britain was suffering a severe blow to her prestige 
through inability to put down the revolt of her 
American colonies, he upheld her power in the 
East and made possible the great extension of her 
dominions in India that was to come after he had 
laid down his office. 


What Might Have Happened 

He could justly claim that he had been “ the 
instrument of saving one Presidency from infamy 
and both (Madras and Bombay) from annihila- 
tion’? and one may recall that it was the 
deliberate opinion of Sir John Macpherson (no 
friend of Hastings), when he looked back on the 
general situation during the later part of Warren 
Hastings’ régime in India, that while the loss of 
the American colonies was a disaster from which 
Britain would speedily recover, the loss of our 
Indian possessions would have entailed such a 
tremendous commercial and financial calamity that 
Britain would have been unable to survive her 
fierce contest with France in Europe, and would 
have fallen out of the first rank of nations. 


Posterity has long recognised that the impeach- 
ment of Warren Hastings and his long-drawn out 
seven years’ trial were a blot on British justice and 
a disgrace to the nation. As a matter of fact, his 
acquittal from all the charges brought and pressed 
against him with all the eloquence of Burke and 
Sheridan, was approved by the majority of his 
countrymen at the time, and in 1813, when the 
revision of the Company’s charter came before 
Parliament and Hastings was summoned to give 
evidence, each of the two Houses paid him a signal 
compliment, the members spontaneously rising to 
their feet and standing in silence when his 
examination and concluded. 


Parliament had not forgotten his passionate 
protest : ‘‘ To the Commons of England, in whose 
name I am arraigned for desolating their provinces 
in India, I dare to reply that they are the most 
flourishing of all the States of India. It was I who 
made them so. I gave you all; and you have 
rewarded me with confiscation, disgrace and a life 
of impeachment.”’ 
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Supplement to the SATURDAY REVIEW 


WARREN HASTINGS 


Impeached by ungrateful contemporaries, he was acquitted. Our “ National” 
; Government is trying to throw away all that he gave his country. 
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Lady Puzzle 


By David Learmonth 


ADY HOUSTON and other keen observers: 


have recently commented on the ‘‘softness’’ 

of the modern racehorse. Only a week or 
so ago Mr. Fairfax-Blakeborough wrote in a 
contemporary on the number of highly-strung 
nervous animals which had to be led to the post 
and otherwise nursed this year. The evil is not 
a new one. It existed in John Osborne’s time, 
and Mr. Fairfax-Blakeborough quotes his opinion, 
but. the tendency to this weakness is undoubtedly 
increasing. 

Colombo was admittedly a_ highly-strung 
animal ; but I am inclined to think he was unlucky 
in the Derby, where he lost a lot of ground at 
Tattenham Corner, and his recent accident was 
pure mischance. But there is the failure at Ascot 
to account for, which can only be excused on the 
ground that he was off-colour or that he had not 
recovered from his gruelling race at Epsom. 


The point is that whereas this is accepted as 
a valid excuse for the failure of top class animals 
to-day, it would not have been in olden times when 
horses ran several heats over tremendous distances 
in a single day, to say nothing of racing two days 
running and of walking immense distances to 
meetings. Nor would it be accepted in the case 
of a wiry old moderate class of steeplechaser 
which, at meetings such as those in Devonshire 
and events of similar importance, turns out on two 
consecutive days, and shows no loss of form on 
the second day. I have seen such an animal win 
three races in a week, and all of them were close 
finishes. I have also seen a horse win two races 
in the same day, though I would not say from 
memory that they were both gruelling races. 


No Waste of Energy 

We all know, of course, the performances of 
Brown Jack, and that he was of a placid and 
equitable temperament. Most great stayers have 
placid temperaments, just as a great many of 
them are inclined to be lazy. This is probably one 
of the reasons why they are stayers. By not fuss- 
ing themselves before a race they do not waste any 
of their nervous or physical reserves before the 
event, and by going kindly in the race itself and 
even a little sluggishly until they are asked for an 
effort they conserve their energy until it is most 
needed. 

There is, of course, much more in it than this, 
just as there are numerous exceptions to the very 
rough rule I have laid down; but I personally have 
come across few genuine stayers who were of the 
harum-scarum sort. I have, on the other hand, 
come across many which have failed to win races 
because their jockevs got tired before they did. 

These reflections force one to lean towards the 
conclusion that breeding is responsible for the 
present state of affairs. We have seen that the 


good stayer is not temperamental and that the hard 
old ’chaser which comes out and wins two days 
running is seldom bred in the purple. Brown Jack 
was by Jackdaw, an excellent sire, but not a three 
or four hundred guinea one. 


Although many theories have been propounded 
to account for the increasingly highly-strung 
nature of first-class racehorses, I think the subject 
of breeding has been neglected when suitable 
matings have been decided upon. There is no 
doubt that the most fashionable strains are becom- 
ing increasingly in-bred, and it is just as true that 
three-year-olds up to Classic standard win fewer 
and fewer long distance events as four-year-olds. 
A glance at the results of all of the Classic races 
and of the Ascot Gold Cup for the past thirty years 
will confirm this. 


Danger of Nerves 

The blind following of fashion is responsible for 
much of the in-breeding, and the craze for speed 
to the detriment of stamina is responsible for the 
lack of genuine stayers; and, since it is the lines 
which produce stayers which also produce tem- 
perate horses, the result must be the breeding of 
a race of highly-strung animals. Yet breeders 
seem to overlook the fact that this tendency is 
more than likely to be hereditary, and they breed 
from animals, such as The Panther, which showed 
magnificent form when at their best but which 
failed dismally when their nerves got the better 
of them. Personally, I would never breed from 
either a stallion or a mare that suffered from this 
disability on the racecourse. 


The reason that breeders concentrate more on 
speed than on genuine staying power is the very 
simple one that there is more demand for these 
animals. This can be attributed very largely to 
the gambling nature of a certain proportion of 
owners. They prefer to take the risk of their 
horse getting away badly in a five or six furlong 
sprint—a risk that would appall me—to enduring 
the suspense of a long-drawn-out struggle. Con- 
sequently, they have instituted a demand for short 
and medium distance events to the gradual exclu- 
sion of long distance races of two miles or over. 


This, of course, is one of the reasons why so 
many brilliant two-year-olds fail when it comes 
to the Derby. They were non-stays, and that is 
all there is to be said about them. They managed 
to win the Guineas, often in good style, but never 
had any pretensions to encompassing the extra 
half mile. Nor, very often, does their breeding 
entitle them to stay more than a mile, though it 
does entitle them to shine in short distance two- 
year-old events. 


The more I ponder over this admittedly per- 


plexing problem, the more sure I feel that modern 
breeding is at the bottom of it. 
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The Fishing Industry 


Ships and Gear 


By Fish-Hawk 


HERE are almost as many types of fishing 
craft in Great Britain as there are fishing 
ports, but for general purposes they can 

lump them into three groups—trawlers, drifters 
and seiners. These ships are of the main types, 
sailing craft, and steam trawlers, the latter nowa- 
days being far the commonest type. To the 
present generation it seems a far cry from the days 
of sail, when men were entirely dependent on the 
wind to carry on fishing, but there are many 
men now sailing in steam trawlers who first went 
to sea in smacks forty or more years ago. In those 
earlier days there were many fleets of smacks 
operating in the North Sea, some being of con- 
siderable size—several numbered over 60 sail, 
while more than one had actually over 100 ships. 
But with the advent of steam, there began the 
system of single boating, as opposed to fleeting 
and nowadays the only ports where one may see 
smacks in any numbers are Lowestoft, Brixham 
and Ramsgate. 


The Vanishing Smack 

Smacks carry a crew of from four to six hands 
according to their size, and in England are always 
fitted with beam trawls, as opposed to the “‘ otter °’ 
trawl used on steam trawlers. How much longer 
smacks will last it is hard to say, but they are 
vanishing at an alarming rate and have shrunk 
from some 3,000 or more in 1880 to a bare 300 now. 
It seems a great pity, for there is no more beauti- 
ful sight than to see these lovely little ships 
entering or leaving port. Steam trawlers first came 
into existence about fifty years ago, and were 
immediately taken up by most ports. Nowadays 
trawlers have to steam tremendous distances to the 
fishing grounds, and are developing in the most 
amazing way. The modern Icelandman with 
superheated steam engines, or turbines, cruiser 
stern, skipper’s bathroom, wireless room and 
crews’ mess deck, presents a very different 
spectacle to the old class vessels, that are still in 
use in the smaller ports and on the North Sea 
grounds. In these small craft the accommodation 
is very poor, dark, damp, cramped and verminous, 
while sanitation is almost non-existant. 


The reason for this is simply one of expense, 
when one realises that fish costs 2.25 pence per 
pound to put on the market, and that it only 
realises an average price of 2.5 pence when it is 
there. One can see that there is little room for 
spending on renovations or new ships, and no 
bank is likely to take on such a proposition. This 
matter might be remedied by Government sub- 
sidies or low interest long term loans, but it seems 
hopeless to expect any such intelligent action in 
these days. Foreign Governments, however, have 
long since realised these possibilities, with the 
result that many who were far behind us before 


the war, have now outshipped us, and possess 
infinitely better craft than we do. 


France and Holland now possess oil burning 
trawlers with a cruising radius of many thousands 
of miles, carrying crews of from twenty-four to 
fifty men ; and looking more like coasting steamers 
than trawlers. Even the Spaniards are buying 
British built ships to compete against us, and are 
already proving a thorn in the side of our fisher- 
men in our Western fishing ports. How long 
this state of affairs will be allowed to continue no 
one can say, for the owners and men alike seem 
tongue-tied, and only once have I heard of a 
trawler owner giving expression to his feelings in 
public. Unfortunately only local notice was taken 
of it. 


Types of Trawl 


Mention has been made of the two types 
of trawl used by British trawlers, the beam 
and the other. The beam, which is the older 
pattern, is a funnel shaped net, roughly triangular 
in shape, and kept open by means of a horizontal 
beam some two feet in circumference, the beam 
length and size varying with the size of 
craft. The beam is kept clear of the bottom 
by means of two ‘“‘ heads,’’ and the upper 
part of the net is secured to it, while the lower side 
is attached to the foot rope which drags along the 
ground. In both trawls the smaller end of the 
net is of double twine protected on the under side 
by chafing pieces or ‘‘ false bellies’’ of net. 
It is also fitted with a ‘‘ one way ”’ door called the 
‘* flapper ’’ which allows of fish entering the cod 
end, but effectively prevents their escaping. The 
cod end is closed by a rope passing through the 
end meshes, and tied in a special knot, this is 
opened to release the catch on to the ship’s deck. 


The “‘ otter ’’ trawl is kept open by means of 
two ‘‘ otter boards ’’ which are so fixed to the 
towing warps, that the assistance of the water as 
they are dragged along bottom, forces them in 
opposite directions and so opens the mouth of the 
net. There is no beam, its place being taken by 
a light rope or headline between the upper rear 
corners of the boards. The heavy foot rope is 
fixed to the lower rear corners and drags along the 
bottom as in the beam pattern. 
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The First Canadian Love Story 


By Francis Gribble 


T a time when Canada is celebrating so many 
anniversaries, it seems interesting to recall 
the very first Canadian love story—a love 

story of the year 1534 when Francis I. of France 
sent Jacques Cartier and the Sieur de Roberval to 
found a French Colony in the New World. Queen 
Margaret of Navarre told the story in the Hepta- 
meron ; but she did not invent it. There is plenty 
of evidence to show that it is absolutely and 
literally true. 


The leaders of that expedition, like our own Pil- 
grim Fathers, were stern men with high standards 
of morality and decorum, determined that any 
members of their party, whether male or female, 
who overstepped the boundaries of circumspection 
should pay a severe penalty for their faults; and 
one of those who did transgress was the Sieur de 
Roberval’s own neice, Marguerite. With the help 
of her maid, Damienne, she engaged in an intrigue 
witn one of the adventurers under his command; 
and her high position and distinguished connec- 
tions were not allowed to save her from punish- 
ment. She had, she was told, disgraced herself, 
her family and her country; and the sentence 
passed upon her was that she should be marooned 
on an uninhabited island in the Gulf of Saint Law- 
rence bearing the forbidding name ‘“ L’Ile du 
Diable.”’ Provisions should be supplied, so that 
she need not starve; but she would be left to live 
there in solitude until she died. The one conces- 
sion made, in response to her tears and entreaties, 
was the granting of permission to her lover to 
accompany her, if he wished, and share her 
sufferings. 


Island Romance 

He did wish to do so, and the romance begun on 
the over-crowded emigrant ship was continued on 
the island; and as the party had food, and could 
replenish their larder by shooting and fishing, all, 
for a while, went fairly happily. But trouble came 
with the winter. First, Marguerite’s child died, and 
then her lover died, apparently from scurvy ; and 
the story, as told in the Heptameron, proceeds : 

** The unhappy girl buried him in a grave which 
she dug as deep as she could; but the wolves and 
the bears immediately got scent of the body and 
came to devour it, though she fired at them with her 
arquebus, and so managed to keep them away.”’ 


Marguerite was left absolutely alone—her 
strength dwindling, her stock of food exhausted, 
with nothing to eat except the roots and berries 
which she gathered in the forest, and with no hope 
except that the fire which she lighted and kept 
burning might some day excite the curiosity of the 
crew of some passing ship. 


She had a long time to wait, for ships were few 
and far between in the Gulf of Saint Lawrence in 
those days. No less a period, we are told, than 
two and a half years passed before the smoke of 
her beacon fire was seen and a boat load of sailors 


rowed ashore to find out what it meant, and found 
her sitting beside it, reading the one book which 
she had with her—a copy of the New Testament 
which, Queen Margaret tells us, had been, during 
those years ‘‘ her preservation, her nurture, and her 
consolation.”’ 

And Queen Margaret goes on: 

** As they could not think of leaving her alone in 
such a place as that, they straightway took her with 
them to La Rochelle, whither they were bound; 
and there, when they had told the inhabitants of 
her great courage and fidelity, the ladies of the town 
paid her great honour, and thought it a good idea 
to send their daughters to her to learn to read and 
write, with the result that she became a school- 
mistress and maintained herself in that honourable 
calling for the remainder of her life.”’ 

Such is the story—a true story though it reads 
like fiction. The Canadian colonists have paid 
their tribute to its truth by re-christening the scene 
of the strange adventure, decreeing that this 
** Devil’s Island ’’ should be known thenceforward 

s ‘‘ The Young Ladies’ Island,’’ and it is an ad- 
-venture well worth recalling in this year of Cana- 
dian centenaries and other anniversaries. 
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Pilgrim’s Progress 
By Dan Russell 


T was a night of storm and tempest. The 
| raging wind hurled slanting spears of rain 
upon the defenceless earth; a full moon 
climbed into a valkyrean sky of black and ragged 
clouds ; the flat sound of dripping water muttered a 
sullen undertone to the fury of the gale. 

Down in the valley the villagers sought their beds 
and the long street lay deserted to the storm ; but 
in the foxhound kennels at the head of the hill a 
light was still burning in one of the great stone 
yards. Life was being born, and a life was 
passing. 

Old George, the kennelman, straightened his 
back to speak to his master. 

** She’m goin’, sir,” he said. 

The Master nodded sadly. 

‘** Yes,”’ he said, ‘‘ she’s going. Poor Priestess. 
The best hound I ever had. If only we can save 
the whelps.”’ 

Once more they bent over the panting form on 
the straw-covered bench ; but when the grey dawn 
paled the kennel lights Priestess died, and there 
was only one small puppy mewling in the straw. 

Old George turned to the Master. 

**She’m gone, sir,”’ he said, ‘* and left only one 
whelp and I doubts if he’ll live. He’m small and 
puny. Better knock him on the head, I count.’’ 

‘* No,”’ was the reply, ‘‘ he’s the son of Priestess 
and she was the best I ever had. This whelp is all 
that’s left of her. We must rear him.” 

He stopped abruptly. ‘‘ Listen,” he muttered. 

A Requiem at Dawn 

From the great lodges where the forty couples of 
hounds were kennelled came a crash of sound. 
All the hounds were singing, lifting their voices in 
a deep chorus to the dawn, but to the listening men 
it seemed that they pealed a requiem to the memory 
of Priestess. 

The Master turned to the door. When he had 
gone George lifted the tiny mite from the bench. 
“* Pore little feller,”’ he said, ‘‘ Pll put you with 
old Sunshine ; sh’m only got two of her own. But 
I doubts if you be much good. Still orders is 
orders.”” 

But George was wrong. The puppy was put to 
old Sunshine and she took to him and nursed him 
as she did her own offspring. He thrived and 
grew, happy in the carefree life of puppyhood, 
playing with his foster-brothers in their grass run. 

And every day came the Master to note their 
health and growth. But among all the thirteen 
- couples of puppies he returned always to the son 
of Priestess ; he looked with delight upon the young 
sturdiness of legs, and the clean lines of neck and 
shoulders, seeing in him the re-incarnation of the 
hound who had been his favourite. 

“* He’ll make a good ’un, George,” he said, “if 
only he takes after his mother. What shall we 
call him ?”’ 

“Well, sir,’ answered George, ‘‘ what about 
Pilgrim ?” 


‘* Excellent, that’s his name.”’ 

And so the son of Priestess was christened. 

When Pilgrim was eight weeks old he was sent 
out to walk. That is to say, he was sent out toa 
farmer to be cared for until he was old enough to 
join the pack as a hunting hound. Old George 
took him in a dog cart to the farm, and there he 
stayed for fifteen months, living upon good food 
and having the freedom of the farm. 

He waxed strong and big so that when George 
came to take him back to kennel he exclaimed in 
surprise, ‘‘ Why, Pilgrim boy, you be a handsome 
lad, and no mistake.”’ 

And so at the age of eighteen months Pilgrim 
returned to the kennels he had left as a puppy. 
And now he learnt the kindly but unyielding 
kennel discipline; to answer to his name and to 
give instant obedience to an order. 

Daily Routine 

He lived in the kennel of the young entry with 
the ten couples of young hounds who had returned 
from their various walks. Twice a day they walked 
out for exercise with Old George and Tom, the 
whip; they ate their daily meal of oatmeal and 
horseflesh soup from a common trough; at night 
they slept upon straw covered benches, raised a 
foot from the slate floor. 

The lazy summer months slipped by. Pilgrim 
settled down to the spartan routine of kennel life 
unaware that the true purpose of his existence lay 
before him. The puppy-show came and went and 
the farmer who had walked Pilgrim was the richer 
by a silver cup. 

Then came road exercise. Twice a week the 
whole pack trotted along the country roads beside 
the Master’s horse. Gradually the distance was 
increased until, by the middle of August they were 
doing thirty miles each time they went out. Pil- 
grim’s feet hardened and he lost the superfluous fat 
which the lazy summer had given to him. He 
grew hard and fit ; a picture of supple strength and 
beauty. 

The old hounds knew that before long they 
would be at work again, but Pilgrim lived and ate 
and slept unaware that his greatest test lay 
before him. 

One night at the end of August the old hounds 
were uneasy. Again and again they lifted their 
voices in song. By some strange telepathy they. 
knew that on the morrow they were going cub- 
hunting. 

Long before the dawn old George was pottering 
about the kennel yards ; then came the Master and 
Tom the whip in their scarlet coats to be greeted 
with a storm of baying. 

Before it was light they set out to the meet. Old 
George watched them go. 

‘* Twill break his heart,’’ he muttered, “ if that 
Pilgrim don’t turn out a clinker.’’ 

Through the deserted countryside they trotted, 
the clop of hooves echoing loud in the silence. 
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before the lower edge of a flaming sun had cleared 
the horizon they were at the meet. There were few 
people to greet them for the hour was too early for 
any but the keenest. 

Without delay the Master trotted on to a small 
wood which clothed the knees of the hill. The old 
hounds were on their toes in anticipation. 

The Master waved his hand. 

‘** Leu in, lads,’’ he cried, and blew a short note 
on the horn. 

Instantly they were over the hedge and questing 
for a scent. The end of the wood was a sea of 
waving sterns. 

Pilgrim and the other young ones were with 
them, wondering what all the excitement was 
about. They saw their fellows seeking with noses 
to the ground but they could not understand this 
strange new game. 

Suddenly old Sunshine picked up a line and 
spoke to it. The other hounds flew to her, driving 
forward on the scent. The horn sounded its thin 
challenge and the Master cheered. 

Pilgrim found himself alone. He sat on his 
haunches and whimpered. The pack was at the 
other end of the wood so he ran to jointhem. He 


found a narrow pathway and followed it. 

The clamour died; they had lost the scent. 
Suddenly a russet streak flashed across in front of 
Pilgrim. Instinctively he darted forward, and as 
he did so his nostrils filled with a strange, exciting 
savour. It fired his blood with a wild desire to 
follow and kill. He lowered his head and raced 
forward upon the line of that rank taint and in his 
joy he cried aloud in the deep-voiced ecstacy of a 
hunting-hound. The blood of Priestess was not 
to be denied. 


Old George at the kennel gate heard the long- 
drawn note which signalled the return to kennel ; 
when hounds and the Master arrived he had pre- 
pared the food. 

In the feeding-house the two men stood and 
watched the feeding pack. The Master was 
smiling. 

‘** A splendid start, George,”’ he said. 

** Aye, sir. I’m glad to hear it. 
about our Pilgrim ?”’ 

** What I hoped,’’ was the reply, ‘‘he didn’t 
want any teaching. He’s his mother’s son all 
right.” 


And what 


Enver Effendi’s English 


By Westwood Kyle 


EACHING the King’s English to my taxi- 

: driver did much to add to my pleasure in 

New Turkey. But I have sometimes feared 
that in Enver Effendi’s case a little learning 
proved a troublesome thing. 

** Since your separation,’’ he writes, ‘‘ I shall 
not exajjerate in saying you that we almost 
never have enjoyed a pleasure time, for it’s almost 
impossible to find somebody to perfect the English 
language. Wide world catastrophical crisis has 
made its effects felt here and in beddy train 
(wagons-lit from Angora) nobody would be seen 
but German pupils travelling over the world. 
Certainly these Germans know pervectly well 
English, but I can’t do my exercise, for I confess 
I hate this kind of travellers. What means the 
travelling without money? They say me they 
would sell some post-cards to procure their 
journey. But I never agree this conduct, however 
important the aim would be. 

‘* Nevertheless, last Friday I meet a very good 
English gentleman with lady companion. At 
once I drived them towards Karageuzkeuy. 
Though our car was not new or comfortable, we 
enjoyed a delightful driving, seizing the occasion 
to speak English. At Karageuzkeuy we got in a 
place akin to a beautiful garden, with its trees 
scattered hither and thither, pure, full of blossom, 
strongly fragrant. On the green grass were many 
happy and gay groops, some playing gramofon 
and dancing, others singing and screaming. We 
settled ourselves under figue tree, giving well 


shelter against sun injure. Our children (a trio 
of whom are always carried in Enver Effendi’s 
cab) became fool with joy, jumping, frisking and 
gathering tame and savage flowers. Certainly it 
was a Mortel Paradise! We injuiced immensely 
our holiday. 

** But when we were in deep pleasure there we 
have been caught by a violent and awful tempest. 
At once we regained the car to return. Yes, we 
returned, but in a state that I cant describe it, all 
drenched, sobbing wet. I caught cold. I re- 
mained many days into bed. The others were 
exempted.”’ 

Enver Effendi confesses to ‘* cheerful times, 
consisting of a day and a half,” when he drives 
the American mission doctor to his summer retreat 
in the Kizzil Dagh, “‘listening to every kind of 
musics and worldly news by means of radio ”’ and 
revelling in the ‘“‘ flowing potable water that 
governs in every part of new-built, American 
system cottage.” 

But his life is not a picnic. ‘‘ In order,’”’ he 
writes in his last letter, ‘‘ to perfect this language 
till the end I try to teach it to my kids, and this 
way do much more progress. Also I translate and 
propagate each day in our news paper’s page a 
very precious work due to the pencil of Sir 
Kipling. At night I teach English in Kulub 
(club). I look the watch. Surely it is 23 o’clok! 


I fall asleep. What a tiresome situation I have !’’ 
But we shall egg him on with his English till 
the end. 
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The Bird Which Has Flown 


[REVIEWED By ASHLEY SAMPSON] 
N ‘ Return To Yesterday,’? Mr. Ford Madox 
Ford gave us a book of reminiscences that 
was at once a piece of delightful gossip and a work 
of art; and the song of a nightingale—‘‘ It was the 
Nightingale ’’ (Heinemann, 10s. 6d.)—in his 
garden has set him singing again; but this time a 
shadow of cold fear has begun to overcast him. 
It is not the shadow of life’s evening; but the fear 
of that shadow—or rather, the fear of becoming a 
benevolent old gentleman that has put a new note 
into his song. His flight from England and settle- 
ment in America—(with long and delicious stays 
in Paris and the Riviera)—have not allowed him to 
escape himself, that ghost which haunts him to the 
end. Nevertheless, there is a rare charm about 
Mr. Ford in his weakest moments. For example: 
“TI have always had luck when gardening. I imagine 
it is because I observe the rules of the game of garden- 
ing life. I propitiate the little winged devils of doubt 
and destiny. I always seed when the moon is waxing, 

I never begin a planting on a Friday or a 18th, but 

always on a 9th, an 18th, or a 27th. I attach supersti- 

tious reverence to certain favourite plants or beds. If 

there is a wishing-well in the neighbourhood I fetch a 

bottle-ful of it to start my first watering of the spring 

. so I attached names of friends to each of my 
potato plants.’ 

The gardening of Mr. Beverley Nichols grows 
dim in the face of such conscientiousness ; but only 
parts of Mr. Ford’s book are given up to this 
pleasant tittle-tattle. Some of it is solid with 
sound criticism of literature and life; and what a 
galaxy of artists shine from his firmament! 
George Moore, John Galsworthy, H. M. 
Tomlinson, Gertrude Stein and A. E. Coppard— 
to name but a handful—cluster or gleam separ- 
ately according to their stature. 


Novelist as Statesman 
In spite of so many _ contacts, however, 
Mr. Ford’s style remains astonishingly free from 
influences; and has absorbed nothing of the 
America which has become his home—except for 
an occasional taste of Hemingway. Moreover, 
there are flashes of originality in thought : 

“For myself I believe I can say that I never hated a 
human being in my life — for more than half a day. 
That is what makes a novelist. He is a person who 
must not side with his characters; so, in his life he 
must not side with himself. Nor even with his own 
side. He is, therefore, the only person who is fit to 
tule onr world. Or to put it more acceptably: it és 
only the statesman with the gifts of the true novelist 
who could teach this world how bearably to run itself.’’ 
Such a piece of moralising—(about the only 

piece in the book)—compensates all the faults of 
exaggeration, an unconscious egotism and reckless 
punctuation; and comes well from the author of 
‘“* The English Novel.’’ There can be little doubt 
also, that Mr. Ford Madox Ford would allow the 
same appeal to the poet, the dramatist and the 
world of creative literature generally. Such 


warmth of feeling and insight are more than sparks 
beneath the ashes of a dying fire. They reveal the 
fire as still there; and if Mr. Ford occasionally 
bores, though much more often irritates, there is a 
sense that all the time the old power to amuse, 


instruct and beautify in a single gesture, is still 
there. 


A Chinese Apologist 


E refuse to believe that a man, however bril- 

liant a student of human nature he may 
be, is competent to write a book which satisfac- 
torily interprets the soul and character of an Asiatic 
race when he has spent only a few months in 
their country. 

This was the impossible task that M. Martin, a 
Swiss publicist and former Foreign Editor of the 
‘Journal de Geneve,’’ sought to undertake 
(‘* Understand the Chinese,’? Methuen & Co., 
Ltd., 7s. 6d.)—and with disastrous results. 

That he felt a twinge of guilt or at least was 
subconsciously aware of his unfitness for the task, 
is suggested by his defensive accusation against 
Englishmen and Europeans long resident in 
China who, he claims, know nothing of China or 
even of their own country. 

“They are politically illiterate. They are business 
men who came to the country in their youth, with no 
special preparation, and they have succeeded by dint 
of energy and determination. They are proud of their 
work and they are entitled to be. But now they are 
faced by the turn of events with one of the most for- 
midable phenomena in history, and they are entirely 
unfitted to comprehend it. They are blind to the pro- 
cess now going on in this enormous country—the sub- 
stitution throughout China of a new civilisation for an 
old, the complete overthrow of her traditions, her man- 
ners and customs, her ideas, her religions — a process 
that must inevitably produce difficulties and unrest.’ 
Anyone who has lived in China will realise that 

this is a stupid libel on the commercial foreign 
classes. 

The truth is, in spite of M. Martin’s hysterical 
denials, that it takes years of residence in China 
to understand the Chinese, and that if any 
foreigners can claim to understand them perfectly 
it is these ‘‘ superior Englishmen ’’ whom he so 
ignorantly condemns. 

Perhaps it would not be inaccurate to expose 
his attitude as being merely the unintelligent 
jealousy of one who did not have the good fortune 
to belong to one of the Great Power nations. 

The author ic anything but impartial when 
dealing with tis: \'ro-japanese imbroglio. He 
does not lose an opportunity of emphasising the 
guilt of the Japanese in laying waste the slums 
of Chapei. This is no place in which to give the 
inner history of the Shanghai conflict, but the 
reader who is acquainted with the Japanese case 
will realise that Japan had sufficient justification 
for the action which she so fearlessly took in the 
face of world-wide opposition. 

Her military activities in Manchuria have been 
interpreted, rightly or wrongly, as an ill-disguised 
attempt to expand the Japanese Empire. Japan’s 
justification of her action is based on the provoca- 
tion she received from the Chinese Government, 
who were unwilling or unable to protect her emi- 
grant population from banditry and Red terrorism. 

At times M. Martin is illuminating and well- 
informed, throwing the searchlight of a trained 
journalistic mind upon the dark chaos of modern 
life in China. But his conclusions, like those of 
Count Keyserling in ‘‘ The Travel Diary of a 
Philosopher,”’ suffer from a perfunctory and too 


brief acquaintance with the people and the country 
of which he writes. R. M.S. 
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Two American Poets 


HE poets of America are all too little known 
in this country; and, in view of the slender 
heritage which the intrinsically American poets 
can boast, this is undeserved. By this I mean that 
England has largely been the soil from which 
modern American poetry has grown; and in 
England that harvest should be largely gathered. 
Perhaps Mr. Edwin Arlington Robinson made 
something of a public for himself here with 
** Tristram ’’; but it is a secluded public—the 
public which venerates Robert Frost, Elynor 
Wylie, Edna St. Vincent Millay and Vachel 
Lindsay—his compatriots. In ‘‘ Talifer’’ (Mac- 
Millan, 7s. 6d.) the Tennysonian style with which 
Mr. Robinson alternately quivered and thundered 
is dwindled to: 


‘For you have lived a year too long on water, 
And your discretion will be inundated 
Unless you act. In ages unrecorded 
You may have been aquatic, but your fins 
And gills are gone, and you have two legs now. 
You are not even amphibious, Talifer; 
And you are not to drown because a woman, 
Who is in habit more than in appearance 
A watchful trout or an elusive eel, 
Has made you to believe you might as well.” 


Thunder or even empty storms of wind is better 
than a complete drought in poetry; and ‘* Talifer’’ 
is as dried-up and uninspired as this throughout 
its body—in the worst tradition of Longfellow 
rather than in that of the Tennyson and Poe who 
shaped so much of his earlier thought. There are 
not many who can excel in this satirical poetry— 


though Humbert Wolfe does so superbly well. 
Miss Sara Teasdale is a compatriot of Mr. 
Robinson; but one, we would gather, with history 
piling up before her. For here is a poet who is 
growing into the right mould; and “ Strange 
Victory ’’ (MacMillan, 7s. 6d.) is the first genuine 
shape to appear. It is a lovely if small and 
delicately contrived piece of scenery; but Miss 
Teasdale is a poet of supreme moments. She holds 
herself in to burst out in divine colours—not in a 
crisis; but in the quiet intervals that we must 
snatch for thought. ‘‘ Wisdom,’’ “ In a Darken- 
ing Garden ”’ and ‘‘ To the Sea”’ all shine with 
a quiet dignity, and in the second of these she 
discloses a sense of the importance of little things 
which dominates the whole book : 
‘** Gather together, against the coming of night, 

All that we played with here, 

Toys and fruits, the quill from the seabird’s flight, 

The small flute, hollow and clear; 

The apple that was not eaten, the grapes untasted— 

Let them be put away. 


They served for us, 1 would not have them wasted, 
They lasted out our day.” 


This is not the best poem in the book; but it is 
the most personal, though there is a family 
resemblance in all of them: Miss Sara Teasdale 
seems to owe little to the American tradition— 
Francis Thompson, the English Caroline poets, 
Coventry Patmore and Alice Meynell forming, I 
should imagine, her favourite group; but how can 
one be sure? For there is in her poetry that touch 
of originality which, though it may never achieve 
actual greatness, makes her a perfect poet apart— 
even when we think we observe resemblances. 


AND MATSRED 
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Philosopher Prophet 


R. E. M. FORSTER in his biography of 
Goldsmith Lowes Dickinson (Arnold, 
10s. 6d.), deplores Dickinson’s flights 

into literature, but considers that— 

‘‘ There was one direction in which he did have an 
overmastering impulse, and here is the place to men- 
tion it. His feeling for music went far beyond his 
sensitiveness of the ordinary cultivated man, and had 
his specific gift been adequate, he might here have 
achieved the ideal which he vainly pursued through 
poetry. Mozart and Wagner, the main pillars, show 
that the edifice was of catholic scope. Once inside 1t 
he felt sure of himself, and in a place more real than 
the other arts provided.” 

This is one of the few ‘‘asides” in the book— 
most of it being so solid with biography that we 
get only a few glimpses into the mind of Lowes 
Dickinson. Nevertheless, Mr. Forster discloses 
Dickinson as a prophet who anticipated the 
League of Nations in the early days of the war, 
who laid the foundation stone of the new Platon- 
ism, and who was one of the first to adopt a 
mystical attitude towards Science. This last may 
have been a weakness; but it is to Mr. Forster’s 
credit that he does not gloss over the weaknesses 
of his hero, but places them side by side with the 
work which has established him as a prophet as 
well as a thinker. 


Plato and the Young 

As a biography the work is almost monumental. 
It leavesa clear picture of Dickinson in thereader’s 
mind—whether as the lecturer who ‘* would 
turn his back on the audience when he became 
interested and toddle away over the platform on 
his heels, patting himself meanwhile with both his 
hands behind,’”’ or of his attempts to master the 
art of milking cows with the same determined 
gravity, but a good deal less success than that 
with which he applied himself to the reconstruc- 
tion of Goethe. This last endeavour opened out a 
new field and ended in a reconstruction of Plato 
for the post-war generation of undergraduates. It 
took the form of ‘‘ a dialogue between Plato and 
a modern young man”’ and is, in Mr. Forster’s 
opinion, one of his finest books. 

‘Tt pays its double tribute to Plato and to Cam- 
bridge, and the superb passage of prose with which it 
ends has an oratorical splendour which shuts out 
daily life. But it is coloured by recent experience, for 
it is the result of his friendship with the post-war 
generation. It reveals his ability to learn from the 
young. We can all like the young, envy them, and 
fear them, but to learn from them is more difficult.” 
Therein, Mr. Forster puts his finger on the 

secret of Lowes Dickinson’s influence over the 
young ; but he is less concerned with their reaction 
to it. For there can be little doubt but that the 
louder voices of cheaper philosophers sound rather 
more pleasing to the ears of a generation who were 
attuned in the very beginning to the noises of 
war! Like Thomas Hardy, Lowes Dickinson had 
a message far too close to the austere heart of 
religion for the age of crashing idols which saw 
some of his best work; but these quiet under- 
growths have a way of breaking through, and there 
are those who feel the soil already trembling 
beneath them. 


A.S. 


For and Against Hungary 


VER since the Peace Treaties—Versailles, St. 
Germain, Trianon and Neuilly—were made 
and new frontiers established, demands for their 
revision have been incessant on the part of those 
States which lost by them. If it is too much to 
say that the question of Treaty Revision forms the 
real background to the problems of Disarmament 
and Security, it is true that it does figure very 
largely in the continuing European crisis, and in 
fairness it must not be forgotten that the Covenant, 
which is included integrally in the treaties, does 
provide for the consideration of revision. 

How vast and complicated a question it is, and 
how difficult of solutions that would be satis- 
factory, are shown briefly but clearly in ‘‘ Treaty 
Revision and the Hungarian Frontiers,” by 
Professor R. W. Seton-Watson (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, 2s.). He enumerates six main zones 
affected: the Austro-German frontier, the North 
Italian frontier, the German-Polish frontier, the 
Polish-Russian frontier, the Balkan frontiers, and 
the ‘‘ four frontiers of Hungary.” It is to the 
last, which may be localised as the Hungarian 
question, that he devotes the major part of this 
brochure, of about 80 pages. 

Two Divergent Views 

The Professor, whose intimate knowledge of 
South Central Europe, both before and since the 
War, cannot be disputed, is not an out-and-out 
anti-Revisionist, though he comes very near being 
one, particularly in the case of Hungary. Some 
slight rectification of frontiers might, he thinks, 
be achieved, but he says: 

“It is natural that those in power in Hungary 
snould advocate reversion to the status quo, for in 
the long run their own survival is at stake—not 
the independence of the reduced Hungary, for that 
is assured, but the oligarchic form of government, 
resting on great estates, entail and mortmain, open 
ballot, control of the Press and restriction of 
association and assembly.” 

After reading that sentence, readers will be sur- 
prised that a notable defender of the Hungarian 
position, Count Stephen Bethlen, Prime Minister 
of Hungary from 1921 to 1931, maintains in his 
book, just published, and entitled ‘‘ The Treaty of 
Trianon. and European Peace”? (Longmans, 
10s. 6d.), that present-day Hungary is a demo- 
cratic State. At a dinner in the House of 
Commons in November, last year, he said: 
‘“* Hungary is a thoroughly democratic State.’’ It 
is not possible to reconcile that statement with 
what Seton-Watson asserts, and there is no doubt 
as to which of the two is correct. Apart from 
Fascist and other authoritarian régimes, Hungary 
is the least democratic country in the world ; it has 
scarcely yet emerged from feudalism. 

But I have no wish to be controversial in this 
review of these two books. Count Bethlen is, 
since the death of Count Julius Andrassy in 1929, 
the most distinguished Magyar of the post-War 
period, and he has every right to be heard. What 
I do desire, is that those who are interested in this 
question should read both of the books I have 
noticed, and form their own conclusion. 

ROBERT MACHRAY. 
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A Conservative’s Life 


E find it difficult to believe that Mr. Harold 

Jager was quite as briefless as he makes out 
in his *‘ Brief Life’? (Henry Young & Sons, 
7s. 6d., with frontispiece), for he has written his 
unpretentious autobiography with a charm and 
simplicity of style which the legal profession seems 
paradoxically to foster. 

As might be expected from one who worked in 
the Liverpool chambers of F. E. Smith he has 
much to say about the late Lord Birkenhead, for 
whom he had an admiration he makes no attempt 
to conceal. 

Always an ardent Conservative and Tariff Re- 
former, the author played an active part in his 
leader’s political campaigns; but it is probably in 
connection with his chairmanship of the Birken- 
head Working-men’s Conservative Association 
that his most useful work was done. 

Like most men who have led an active political 
life, Mr. Jager has met many prominent charac- 
ters. Of the late Leo Maxse he writes: 

‘He spoke in quiet, compelling tones. His scorn 
of politicians, his contempt for time-servers and vote- 
catchers was expressed in a thin stream of searing 
wit; his passion, though restrained, was white hot. 


His subject was National Service and the menace of 
war.” 


If men like Maxse and Lord Roberts had been 
listened to, how much trouble might we not have 
been spared ? 

F. E. Smith was a firm supporter of National 
Service and contended that privileges of citizen- 
ship such as the franchise should be contingent 
upon it. Another great fighter in this worthy 
cause was Earl Percy, afterwards eighth Duke of 
Northumberland. 

Lord Carson impressed the writer greatly when 
he addressed a meeting at Birkenhead by his 
“‘ whole-souled sincerity, his fighting zeal, and 
indomitable courage.”’ 

In provincial constituencies in those pre-war 
days, local prestige often carried more weight 
than political acumen. The author tells a good 
story of a Derbyshire doctor who had the same 
speech for every meeting and the same humorous 
story, which he somehow contrived to apply to 
the political problems of the moment. 

Sir George Doughty, when Liberal member for 
Grimsby, went one better. Having changed his 
opinions and crossed the floor of the House he 
visited his constituents and announced the fact, 
saying, ‘“‘I have changed my views; without 
doubt, you, too, have changed yours.” 

And they had! For they re-elected him as a 
Conservative by a larger majority than he had 
obtained as a Liberal. A singularly charming 
book with a wealth of good legal stories. 


D. L. L. 


Messrs. Heath Cranston, Ltd., have reissued in 
a cheap edition at 3s. 6d., Hiram P. Bailey’s book, 
“* Shanghaid out of ’Frisco in the ‘ Nineties,’ ”’ 
which was first published in 1925. It isa welcome 
reissue of a little book which is almost a classic 
in its line. 


Foreign Exchange 


Restrictions 
(By Our City Correspondent) 


R. PAUL EINZIG has not for some time 
regaled his less enlightened co-sufferers in 
the City with any new volume and the reason is 
now apparent. He has been immersed in the study 
of existing systems of foreign exchange control 
and the result of his deliberations ‘‘ Exchange 
Control’? (Macmillan 7/6) amply compensates 
his public for the absence of several monthly finan- 
cial thrillers. 

He has certainly chosen a_ subject about 
which practically nothing is known in this country 
and his volume is excellently timed in that he ex- 
amines systems of Exchange Clearing at the very 
moment when it is proposed to exact debt pay- 
ments from Germany by such a means. 

Dr. Einzig can hardly have foreseen the possibili- 
ty of this one-sided Exchange Clearing proposal, 
but the general principles of dual and three- 
cornered Exchange Clearing arrangements are so 
intriguingly propounded that Dr. Einzig almost 
converts us to his view that Exchange Clearing 
has a great future in the world of Foreign Ex- 
change. 


Latest Fiction 
The Story of a Salmon 


Nature stories are always popular and Joseph Wenter’s 
book ‘‘ Laihan,’’ translated from the German by Charles 
Ashleigh and published by Rich & Cowan at 6/-, should 
not prove contrary to the rule. It is an attractively told 
tale, a little whimsical in parts, perhaps, but with a pow- 
erful undercurrent of interest to keep the reader busily 
turning the pages. And if the salmon hero is just a little 
more brilliant and grand than the normal run of salmon, 
it is a matter of no consequence so far as the story is 
concerned. 

This is a book which should be deservedly successful. 
It is well written and the descriptive prose flows as 
smoothly as its hero’s home river. The translation is 
excellent. 


Six Young People 


Miss Rose Marie Hodgson has chosen rather a strange 
method of telling a story in her first venture into the 
realm of fiction. She has six main characters in 
‘** Rosy-fingered Dawn ”’ (Constable, 7/6), and each one 
of the six is supposed to be writing, in the first person, 
of life at Oxford. Then suddenly we discover that one 
of the six is the writer of the whole story that has been 
unfolded to us in six seemingly different auto- 
biographical parts. It is not a method to be recommended 
from the point of view of the average reader. None the 
less, Miss Hodgson manages rather skilfully to make 
a success of it, and to give us a clear picture of the con- 
flicts and affections of six young people. 


A Merry Cruise 


Rose Henniker-Heaton has built up a series of delight- 
ful stories round the pleasing character of James—Sir 
James Montgomerie, Bart., to give him his full name and 
title. She now sends him cruising (‘‘ Cruising with 
James,”? Elkin Mathews & Marrot, 7/6) and under the 
influence of a charming young little lady, who makes 
everything and everyone merry and bright round her, is 
transformed from a rather nervy wreck into Chairman 
of the Sports Committee of the good ship ‘“‘ Odyssey.” A 
brightly written, amusing book. 
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Poet and Craftsman 


iILLIAM MORRIS does not stand alone in 
any of the artistic spheres. He was one 
of a trinity: Rossetti and Swinburne being the 
other two; and he was the least of that trinity. 
The endeavour to commemorate his centenary, 
therefore, is rather like exaggerating the import- 
ance of the sun’s mass at the expense of its light 
and heat; or, to speak more artistically, like 
judging the work of the Bronte sisters by recourse 
to the inestimable Anne! Moreover, there was 
something a little ridiculous about William 
Morris which no_ biographer can _ escape. 
Mr. Bloomfield in his biography just published 
(‘* William Morris,’’ Barker, 10s.), says: 
‘‘Morris’s eccentricity took various forms. One 
of them was his treatment of maidservants. He treated 
them as if they were of the same genus as himself; 
as vassals, perhaps, but not as slaveys. His flow of 
bad language could be torrential. He would also, if 
very angry, beat his head against the wall or bite the 
furniture—opportunity for any old-fashioned plain man 
_or new-fangled critic to put him down as crazy.” 
And with some excuse. Nevertheless his name has 
outlasted his age; and, if we forgive a certain 
luxuriousness of style and gaseousness of sym- 
bolism, there are some lovely passages of poetry 
to that name; and he possessed a character which, 
while in revolution to the smug respectability of 
the later Wordsworth, did much to establish the 
nobility of the humanist type as we see it in 
Samuel Butler. All this Mr. Bloomfield discloses, 
wisely letting the man speak through his own 
work; and perhaps the only fault in his book is a 
tendency to suppose that Morris could have done 
so much by himself. Wilde, Beardsley, Pater 
and Whistler were fathered—not by Morris alone; 
but by the ‘‘ Morris-Rossetti-Swinburne ’’ block 
of which Morris was only a part. 
His Life's Obsession 

This criticism, however, must not be taken to 
imply that Mr. Paul Bloomfield seems unaware of 
the influence which Morris’s contemporaries 
exercised upon him. Moreover, he _ shows, 
perhaps implicitly rather than explicitly, that 
William Morris was sufficiently uncritical and self- 
centred to be sure that the emancipation of the 
poor—his life’s obsession—was bound to occur 
before that life had closed. 

‘‘ Against the whole testimony of his reason he 
believed the day was at hand. Not the quarrelsome 
habits of his colleagues, nor the muddled reactions of 
the working men to Socialist propaganda, nor the 
hostility of the middle class, nor the snubs he was 
personally always having to put up with—none of 
these things quenched his faith that one afternoon 
he would walk out and discover from the cheering and 
waving of Socialist banners on Hammersmith Broad- 
way that the thing had happened.” 


Nevertheless he died leaving, in a_ world 
unchanged in most respects, a few noble poems 
by which he is still remembered. Mr. Bloomfield’s 
estimate of him is too high and too personal; but 
it is not prejudiced or intentionally favourable. 
Like Clough in the same century, Morris is 
venerated for the part he played in a drama which 
involved others greater than himself; but the share 
which he bore in awaking the public conscience 
and in reforming the public’s artistic taste was 
considerable. A.S. 


The Races of Man 


F the hundreds of books published during this 
century on ethnology, few can claim such a 
comprehensive survey of racial cultures as that 
achieved by Professor Daryll Forde ( ‘* Habitat, 
Economy and Society,’’ Methuen and Co., Ltd., 
15/-). 

tie states modestly that his book is intended as 
an introduction to the ethnography and human 
geography of non-European peoples. It deals with 
the economic and social life of a number of groups 
at diverse levels of cultural achievement and in 
different regions of the world, and with the rise of 
new crafts and organisations in the growth of 
civilisation. 

Much of the ground covered by the author is 
familiar, but the chief value of the work lies in the 
skilful manner in which the genetic features of 
primitive life have been drawn, for purposes of 
study, into a collective unit. Vhe author’s object 
has been to deal with the broad features of econo- 
mic pattern and to consider their relation to physi- 
cal environment, to social organisation and to 
major factors in the growth of civilisation. 

Beginning with a description of the Semang and 
Sakai tribes of the Malayan Peninsula, who are 
negritoes with similarities to the negroid stocks of 
Africa and the Western Pacific Islands, Professor 
Forde takes us amongst the buffalo hunters of the 
Canadian plains, the Eskimo seal and caribou 
hunters, to the Ocean and Solomon Islanders and 
the shy inhabitants of the Kalahari desert, bush 
families which are nearly always to be found united 
in the vicinity of a water-hole. 

An added attraction of the book is that it has 
been thoughtfully divided into four sections : Food 
Gatherers, Cultivators, Pastoral Nomads and Hab- 
itat and Economy, and in each the effects of exter- 
nal and internal changes on the tribal life are 
carefully explored. R.M.S. 


New Cook-Books 


‘“‘ Entertaining with Elizabeth Craig ”’ 

(Collins, 3s. 6d.), all departments are well 
represented, though the writer seems at times to 
regard the world from the saleswoman’s side of the 
counter: thus, ‘‘ if you wish to be a successful 
hostess,’’ she says, ‘‘ you must make entertaining 
a business as well as an art.’’ But must you? Is 
it fair to turn the hostess into a tired business 
woman ? 

Unless housekeeping allowances can be inflated 
like modern currencies it will be difficult for. many 
of us to follow all Miss Craig’s catering leads. 
Perhaps her insistence on caviare is meant to con- 
vince us that prosperity is returning. 

There is a legend that a good French house- 
wife can make a perfect dinner out of a bone and 
a sprig of parsley, but, like the Indian rope-trick, 
this is one of the things that you hear on the un- 
impeachable authority of friends of friends of 
friends. However, by buying Miss Lovell’s 
** Meals in a Minute ’’ (Arnold, Is. 6d.) one can 
face calmly the invasion of hungry friends on days 
when the 'arder is empty and the shops are shut. 
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What is Wrong with 


IR,—Allow me to congratulate you upon your 
excellent articles of July 21st last and Sept. 
Ist on the British Legion. It will doubless surprise 
the public to learn that the money which they 
subscribe on Poppy Day is frittered away on 
objects for which it was never intended, and that 
salaries ranging up to £2,000 per annum are paid 
to individual officials of the League and of the 
United Services Fund. ‘There is no job in the 
Legion which justifies a salary of £2,000, and 
there is no official in the Legion, be he Admiral, 
General or ‘‘ the lesser breed *’ worth £2,000 per 
annum. 

Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice has 
stated that the Legion will not put pressure on the 
Government for the particular and _ special 
advantage of the Ex-service man.’’ Verily the 
British Legion is indeed in the grip of 
‘** Whitehall.’’ I had long experienced the fact, 
but hardly expected the President to admit it. 
I was, at one time, of the opinion that the Legion 
was formed for the purpose of fighting the cause 
of the Ex-service man. Such was the intention 
of its founder. I am now finally disillusioned. 
What then does it do for him? It cannot find him 
a job, unless perhaps that of a housemaid, which 
vacancy some self-respecting Domestic Employ- 
ment Agency has refused to fill. It cannot fight 
his pension claim. It apparently maintains an 
expensive Emigration Department, but it cannot 
export the old soldier. 

It does, however, hold numerous ‘‘ Presentations 
of Standards,”’ Rallies and ‘* Marches Past.”’ 
These are now the primary features of the Legion’s 
activities, and are a ‘‘ sop ’’ to the past glories of 
the aforesaid Admirals and Generals. 

When will Branches throw off their apathy and 
awaken to their responsibilities to the Ex-service 
man? Let them cease usurping the functions of 
the Boy Scouts. Get rid of the ** dead-heads ”’ at 
Haig House, and attempt something worth while ! 
At the moment they only provide the excuse 
for the maintenance of an_ excessively paid 
Bureaucracy. 

Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice has also 
stated: ‘‘ There are no secrets in the British 
Legion.’’ I emphatically say that statement is 
untrue, and he is well aware it is untrue. Let any 
Branch enquire re salaries, service qualifications 
of certain officials, employment of women at Haig 
House and in other Departments, what percentage 
of their Poppy Day collection they can draw, 
what becomes of the balance they do not use, and 
numerous other points upon which they ought to 
have information. They will then discover that 
the Legion holds secrets which are most jealously 
guarded. 

Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice, in the 
current issue of the Legion ‘‘ Journal,’’ charges 
the Saturday Review with an economy of truth in 
the article of July 21st. Sir Frederick is the 
greatest economist in this respect I have ever come 


CORRESPONDENCE 


the British Legion ? 


across. Vide his numerous efforts to whitewash 
the Legion. The article in question understates 
the position. 

The public provide the money, and have a right 
to know the inner working of the Legion. Ii the 
Legion will not show honesty of purpose, then the 
public should assert its right. 


Yours, 
Ww. GRANT. 
203, Sumatra Road, 
West Hampstead, N.W.6. 


Wanted—A Virile Organisation 

SIR,—I feel you deserve the thanks of all ex-Service 
men for your frank exposure of British Legion methods. It 
is particularly encouraging to see that at least one journal 
has refused to be silenced by the influence—which I have 
reason to know — has been brought to bear by ‘‘ The 
Mandarins ’”’ to muzzle the press. 

I have been actively associated with the ex-Service 
movement for 14 years and know that unfortunately the 
charges brought against the Legion are only too well 
founded. Over and over again when trying to recruit 
new members I have been told that the ‘‘ Legion is a 
wash-out.’”’ For years I refused to believe it, but slowly 
accumulating evidence has convinced me that it is so. 

In our rightly founded fear of getting involved in party 
politics we did not realise for some time that only by 
political action could we secure justice. Nor do 
most members yet realise that our ‘‘leaders” (sic) have 
carefully fostered this bogey and deliberately used their 
influence to keep us from what they choose to call 
‘ agitating.’’ Actually we are dominated by politics. 

Ex-Service men are waiting for and would flock to a 
really virile organisation which would ignore political 
influence and fight when required, to obtain their rights. 
The Legion will—in its present form—never do this. Let 
us clear away the Whitehall nominees and set to work 
ourselves. 

1914-1918 
G. DUNBAR. 
Bedford Park, W. 


The Real Hitler 


SIR,—Just returning from a short trip to Norway, I 
have read with interest and pleasure Mr. Burgess Clive’s 
article : ‘‘ Whither Hitler ’ in the Saturday Review. 

I want to thank the writer for the fair understanding 
which is traditional in England, but I am rather sorry 
to say very often forgotten in the press campaign against 
the new Germany! 

We fully trust Adolf Hitler with the future of our 
country, because we know that he will keep the Hinden- 
burg tradition. 

Hitler has much to do in Germany. We truly want to 
be left alone, without interfering, to recover slowly from 
the terrible effects of the last war. 

The plebiscite of August 19th has clearly shown that 
the great majority of the German people is confident in 
Hitler; the ‘‘ No” voices are the best proof of a ‘ free ’ 
election ! 

Such articles as the one I refer to, can do such a lot of 
good, remove misunderstandings and help for a better 
understanding between both our countries. 

In a small way I, too, am working for that purpose. 

BARONESSE VON DER GOLTZ. 

Rogzow, Uber Beigard/ Pers. Pom. 


{The article referred to pointed out that Hitler was 
basking in the glory of Hindenburg, and suggested that 
for some time to come the Reich’s “‘ Leader’’ would 
avoid foreign complications. At the same time the writer 
argued that Hitler was not likely altogether to abandon 
his expansionist ideas—Ed.] 
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MUSIC NOTES 
OUR ETERNAL PUBLIC 


By Herbert Hughes 


IDWAY through the .Promenade season 
M one may pause to take stock of the position. 
No sensible person will blame Sir Henry 
Wood for the fact that British music is so 
cautiously represented ; he has always been an artist 
without parti pris, a man whom artists themselves 
love even if they do not always share his tastes or 
agree with his ‘‘ interpretations ’’ of this or that. 
At the moment he is the servant of the B.B.C., and 
does his job better, probably, than it could be done 
by anyone else alive. It is not his fault that our 
eternal, our enigmatic public, should go slightly 
mad in its devotion to Bach, develope a Brahms 
complex, throw over Tchaikovsky, patronise 
Delius, and ignore, or appear to be apathetic about, 
any other English music except Elgar’s. 


The deaths of Elgar, Delius and Holst within a 
few weeks of each other curiously simplified the 
position regarding contemporary English music. 
Practically it left Vaughan Williams and Arnold 
Bax in joint command of the field —a position 
neither os sought or would seek, or would con- 
vert into a supremacy for himself. At the same 
time it has shown what poverty of enterprise exists 
among our committees and entrepreneurs when 
programmes for the autumn and winter come up 
for discussion. One may always take a Three 
Choirs Festival syllabus for granted, and the 
current programme at Gloucester is no more 


adventurous or exciting than usual with the 
younger (and not so young) generation represen- 
ted by Herbert Howells, George Dyson, R. O. 
Morris, and Howard Ferguson, and the usual 
amount of make-weight and make-shift to fill up 
the interstices between Elgar and the classics. 
It is to London programmes and to those of the 
Royal Philharmonic Society first of all that one 
should look for a test of public taste or private 
enterprise or both. 


And it seems to me that the Philharmonic, 
despite Sir Thomas Beecham’s spectacular leader- 
ship, is this year suffering from an acute attack of 
cold feet. According to the preliminary announce- 
ment, one programme remains yet to be decided, 
but in the season ahead the only British composers 
likely to be represented are Delius (on November 8) 
and Hamilton Harty and Gordon Jacob, a concerto 
for oboe (with Léon Goossens) by the last-named 
being the only new work in the syllabus. More 
than once in its honourable career has the ‘*‘ Phil ”’ 
been dubbed conservative. Is it, in these more 
electric and enlightened days, to be regarded as 
white-livered ? 

To-day it seems that what is most required is not 
so much a close-fisted insular propaganda for 
English music as a broad-minded and tolerant 
policy, carried out by some benevolent tyrant, 
which would place it in its proper international 
focus. No London music producing society is 
going to lose a penny on its winter programme if 
it sees that at least one native work is included at 
each concert, provided it has the horse-sense also 
to include one or two works with a_ box-office 
appeal. 
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THEATRE 


Stage Personalities of To-Day 


By Russell Gregory 


ORTUNATELY for the peace of mind of the 
majority of film stars whose names are more 
familiar to us than our own, there is no 

completely satisfactory definition of the word 
‘* personality.’’ An actor—and in this compre- 
hensive term I include all those who have made 
the drama their profession—may, as far as I am 
concerned, possess this elusive quality to the high- 
est degree and at the same time fail to ring the 
zsthetic bell of the great British Public, just as 
the most boosted ornament of the theatrical 
profession who engages a secretary to deal with 
his fan-mail may to me be nothing more than a 
portentous bore. Lest, therefore, there should be 
any misunderstanding about this misleading word, 
let me give a few examples of actors who in my 
opinion had, and in some cases still have, 
personality. 

I must confess that Sir George Alexander, Ellen 
Terry, Genevieve Ward, were rather before my 
time, but at least I know that they are still revered 
by my seniors as great persons as well as great 
actors. No-one, I think, would deny that Sir 
Herbert Tree was a personality; the number of 
legendary stories which have collected round his 
name is sufficient proof. Arthur Bourchier was 
another who was as impressive off the stage as on. 
The grandiloquent air with which he offered me 
three pounds a week to be a corpse on the poop in 
the original production of ‘‘ Treasure Island” 
convinced me of that. Fred Terry commanded 
respect wherever he went. His entrance into the 
Green Room Club was not merely the arrival of 
another member, it was an event. 


Guv’nor” Goes 


It is a significant fact that the stage personalities 
of to-day are the stage personalities of twenty 
years ago. Their numbers have scarcely been 
added to since the War. This I take to be attribu- 
table to two main causes, first the gradual disap- 
pearance of the ‘‘actor-manager’’ and _ his 
substitution by financial groups, big and small, 
and second, the modern methods of publicity. 

The actor-manager was an autocrat and a leader 
and as such he created the potentialities for leader- 
ship in others. He was not only the leading man ; 
he was ‘‘ The Guv’nor.’”’ The Guv’nor’’ of 
to-day is too often to be found in a city office 
waiting for a rise in tin or a fall in cocoa. The 
‘* leading man ”’ consequently is a leading man on 
the stage and a nonentity off it. 

As for publicity, electric lights three feet high, 
personal paragraphs in the daily press and fake 
jewel robberies may make “‘ stars,’’ but they never 
yet made a personality.” 

Apart, then, from those stalwarts of a slightly 
older generation who have been established as 
leaders in their profession since I first started going 
to the Theatre, and leaving aside those who have 


become ‘‘stars’’ overnight and dimmed into 
obscurity with the coming of the dawn, I see but 
few of the present generation who strike me as 
possessing that quality of leadership which I 
consider indispensable when one is estimating 
personality. There are, however, two who since 
the War justifiably command the respect of the 
public and of the other members of the threatrical 
profession. They are Sir Cedric Hardwicke and 
Charles Laughton. 

That Cedric Hardwicke is an actor of the first 
rank nobody would be foolish enough to deny. 
The fact that managements have béen sufficiently 
hidebound to cast him for similar types of character 
in successive productions does not detract from his 
all-round ability. There are very few parts which 
he cannot play provided he is physically suited. 
Off the stage, he is quiet, purposeful and sincere ; 
a man who inspires confidence and is prepared to 
stand four square when occasion demands to all 
the winds that blow. I hope that one day he will 
have his own Theatre in London and pursue a 
settled policy on the lines of the Haymarket under 
Frederick Harrison or His Majesty’s under Beer- 
bohm Tree. The stage will be the better for it. 

Charles Laughton’s bid for immortality is based 
on different grounds. He is above all an enthusi- 
ast. However much one may have disliked some 
of his performances at the Old Vic and Sadler's 
Wells—and I did—one cannot but admire the 
altruism which made him forsake, even tem por- 
arily, the easy path of West End success and its 
attendant financial advantages for the doubtful 
pleasure of setting himself up as an Aunt Sally 
in the Waterloo Road. 


“ Napoleon” 
By Alfred Sangster 


T one time during the evening I was convinced 

that Mr. Sangster had read ‘“‘The Dynasts’’ 

by Thomas Hardy. A little later it occurred to me 

that, if he had, he had not read it very carefully. 

By 10.45 | was convinced that he had never even 

heard of it. Thomas Hardy employed the device 

of a Strophe and Antistrophe to weld his monu- 

mental work into a whole. Mr. Sangster uses an 

illuminated backcloth in the form of a map of 
Europe. And there you Pave it. 

It has been my lot to make a tentative study of 
the history of Europe in order to satisfy certain 
inquisitive examiners. I must confess that, 
although my efforts were comparatively successful, 
neither I nor the examiners looked upon Napoleon 
as a comic character. Mr. Sangster and Mr. 
Edward Chapman were obviously brought up in a 
different school of thought. 

The episodic treatment of history on the stage 
is simplv not worth while unless it is moulded into 
an artistic whole by a genius and portrayed in a 
manner worthy of the subject. 


Embassy 


> 
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High Taxation Hinders Industry 


(By Our City Editor) 


TTEMPTS to revive trade by means of 
A credit expansion are no doubt laudable 
when such expansion takes the form of a 
check to the deflationary movement of a trade slump 
rather than that of deliberate inflation, which in 
the long run must lead to a credit collapse and a 
further period of deflation and depression. But 
a necessary adjunct to credit expansion is a reduc- 
tion in taxation. Unless we are going to nationalise 
all production in this country under huge Govern- 
ment departments, as the Socialists would have us 
do, private enterprise must be given some relief in 
taxation to stimulate activity, and British com- 
panies cannot be expected to compete in the world’s 
markets if heavy taxation is ever adding to costs 
of production already high by reason of the wages 
level in this country compared with that of our 
European or Eastern competitors. 

This, indeed, is the chief argument for the cutting 
down of all unproductive Government expenditure 
to the lowest possible sum, but in the purely 
financial sense, taxation has other effects, the chief 
of which is to drive money from investment into 
speculation. 


Poor Outlook for Trustees 

For investors confined to stocks in the Trustee 
class there is little better than a 3 per cent, return 
available. The yield on 3} per cent. War Loan is 
actually 32 per cent. flat or £3 4s. 6d. to redemption. 
The yield on Conversion 3} per cents. is almost 
the same, though allowing for redemption the 
return is just over 3} per cent. On 4 per cent. 
Funding loan the yield is £3 9s. 9d. per cent., but 
here there is a premium of some 16 points in the 
price, and on Victory bonds, which give the posi- 
tively handsome income of £3 10s. 6d. per cent., 
there is always the chance of a drawing at par, 
whereas the bonds cost 112? at present. For 
Trustees, Colonials still look more attractive than 
other stocks available, for Australia 3} per cents. 
can be bought at par to yield the full 33 per cent. 
flat and to redemption. 

When, however, one remembers that income-tax 
at 4s. 6d. in the £ has to be deducted, the temptation 
for the investor to derive income from capital profits 
rather than interest is obvious, for his capital profits 
are not subject to taxation. In this connection a 
good deal of gambling has taken place in gold 
mines of the purely speculative type. The evils 
of share ‘‘ introductions ’’ on the Stock Exchange 
have already been discussed in these columns and 
some of the worst examples have been in the mining 
market. To the ordinary investor who is tempted 
to ‘‘ have a fling ’’ one can only say ‘‘ Do not in 
any circumstances touch the shares of gold mines 
still in the development stage ”’! 


Gold Mining Outlook 

Despite the rise in gold to the record price of 
over 141s. per ounce as a result of the weakness of 
sterling, gold mining shares have been a doubtful 


market. Those of the public who hold gold- 
mining shares, do so for income purposes; the 
speculative element among South African mines is 
smaller than is normally the case. Professional 
operators in this market like to see a quick profit, 
and are too nervous to take a long view and hold 
to it; hence the hesitant market in the shares. As 
to the future of gold, one has only to remember the 
position of the Central banks to feel reassured that 
a price of something like 140s. will be established 
when currencies are stabilised. America has already 
pledged the profit on writing up her gold to $35 
per ounce and in this country the writing up of 
gold reserves has already been officially mentioned. 
The difficulties in assessing the values of the shares 
arise from the South African side where taxation 
of the mines to develop other South African 
Industries is likely to absorb an increasing propor- 
tion of profits which otherwise would accrue to 
shareholders. In the big producers’ shares, there- 
fore, no fresh boom is in sight, though yields of 
about 7 per cent., making no allowance for the 
amortisation of the life of the mine, are still avail- 
able to investors. The non-producers, as always, 
are a market for gamblers only. 


Sterling weakness has had little effect upon other 
sections of Stock Markets owing to the artificial 
nature of the exchanges. The dollar is recognised 
to be under-valued against sterling which in turn is 
under-valued against the franc. While the dollar 
remains at gold point against the franc, the strain 
comes upon sterling, and this strain can only be 
resisted by Britain’s strength, political and 
financial. Should this weaken, fresh ‘‘ bear ”’ 
sales of sterling will follow. 


Debenham’s Profits 


The effectiveness of the re-organisation scheme 
recently put into force by Debenhams Ltd., fis 
shown by the past year’s report, for sales and 
profits showed an increase and the accounts show 
a profit of £585,992, which gives a good margin 
over the 63 per cent. 2nd preference dividend, as the 
directors anticipated at the time the scheme was 
submitted. The second preference at 23s. 9d. 
yields over 5 per cent. and the third preference 
which rank for dividend this year promise a 7 per 
cent. return. 


Shares in the News 


Eastwoops, Lrtp., had a splendid year, as expected, 
profits amounting to £91,871 against £62,490, the dividend 
of 12} per cent. being well covered. The shares stand at 
52s., giving a return of nearly 5 per cent. and offer a 
chance of further appreciation during the next few weeks. 


TUNNEL, ALPHA AND CENTRAL cement shares have been 
active at 40s., 30s., and 8s. respectively, since they were 
mentioned in these columns last week. There is talk of 
a merger between the Tunnel and Alpha companies, but 
Central 4s. shares at 8s, still look the cheapest of the 
three, 
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BROADCASTING NOTES 


A Jolly Winter! 


By Alan Howland 


T is very pleasant to be told through the mouth- 
piece of the B.B.C. what a jolly winter we 
listeners are going to have. In the first 

place our programmes are to be much louder. 
Daventry will be but a whisper compared with the 
stentorian tones which are going to emanate from 
Droitwich. This is, of course, what we have all 
been anxiously awaiting. 


All of us, I imagine, have at one time or another 
sat in front of our fire meditatively sucking our 
pipes and, in the interval between a brass band 
contest from Yrysybwl and a dirt track race from 
West Ham, have said to our wives, ‘* Daventry, 
my dear, is all very well in its way, but it isn’t 
loud enough.’’ Her obedient ‘* Of course not, 
dear,’’ has been drowned by the exhausts of four 
motor cycles and the voice oi a Colossus informing 
us that ‘‘ Slick Jackson has taken the lead from 
Scram Hardy ”’ and, we have gone to bed with 
our eardrums miraculously, but inexcusably intact. 
All that will be changed now. Droitwich will be 
noisier, much noisier, and honour will be satisfied. 


Another boon which we are to have conferred 
upon us is that Droitwich will be so loud that it 
will be much more difficult for us to tune in to 
adjacent wave lengths. The B.B.C. is going to 
make sure that we do not waste valuable listening 
time philandering on the Continent. After all it 
is all noise of one sort or another, and we should 
be satisfied with a good honest ear-splitting British 
noise and not go poking our ears about in places 
where they are bound to become contaminated. 


Having satisfied myself that I am to “ receive 
my programmes with increased power ’’—< 
delightful and typically B-B.C. euphemism for 
having it rammed down my throat—I was tempted 
to enquire whether the programmes themselves are 
likely to be of improved quality. The answer, of 
course, was as easy as B.B.C., the programmes 
will not be exactly improved, not to say really 
improved, if you follow me, but they will be sort 
of altered, if you take my meaning. What I mean 
is, if I make myself clear, that some of them will 
take place at differnt times from what they did 
before, you see, and in any case there will be 
more of them, so to speak. 


In other words the middle-class minds of the 
B.B.C. have decreed that the surplus cash shall be 
expended on providing louder and more frequent 
noises and that in consequence the general 
standard shall remain at its present undistin- 
guished level. We are to have more and more 
screeching sopranos, a larger ration of goat-like 
tenors and more and more steam roundabouts 
masquerading as organs. 


This development, we are told with that delicate 
irony which could only emanate from Portland 
Place, will be welcomed ‘‘ particularly by wireless 


lraders,’’ as well as by listeners as a_ whole. 
Needless to say, the italics are my own. 


As I have said before, it would almost seem as 
though the B.B.C. were controlled by the 
‘trade ’’ rather than by its real employees, the 
licence holders. The ordinary listener, | venture 
to say, would like good programmes as often as 
they can be provided, with the money available. 
The ‘* trade ’’ wants noise, noise and more noise 
of whatever quality, provided sets can be demon- 
strated to prospective buyers unceasingly. The 
trade, as usual, wins hands down and the listener 
takes one further step on the road to the mad-house. 
* Particularly by wireless traders.’’ The imper- 
tinence of it! 
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CINEMA NOTES 


A Piece of Impertinence 
By Mark Forrest 


OLLYWOOD is nothing if it is not 
impudent, and the latest example is The 
Affairs of Cellini, which has come to the 

Leicester Square. When one has appreciated that 
this picture might be about anyone and laid any- 
where for all that the Medicis, Florence or Cellini, 
have anything really to do with it, then one can 
lean back and enjoy an amusing bit of foolery, but 
if anyone expects to see any exteriors of Florence, 
any ‘‘ shot’ of the bronze statue of Perseus, or 
hear any music played upon the flute, he will be 
disappointed. The last named omission is rather 
a surprising one, for there is plenty of scope for 
light music in this Hollywood diversion. 


Mr. Alexander Corda started this brand of 
inanity with Henry the Eighth and, since that film 
was not only successful in this country but also in 
America, it is not surprising that Hollywood seeks 
to emulate its characteristics. So far as I can 
make out, the method in America is to take a 
modern script which has some racy dialogue, to 
look about for an old setting and adapt it to that. 
Here the lover, Hiram, becomes Cellini; the wife, 
Lottie, the Duchess of Florence and the husband, 
Otis, the Duke. Everyone then puts on 
Renaissance costumes and the interiors are 
Italianised, if there is such a word. Bits of local 
colour are added, such as a few remarks about 
goldsmiths and silversmiths and there are sundry 
references to torture. The whole is then presented 
as a masterpiece of the early sixteenth century. 

The story itself is now a tale of ‘* goings on ”’ at 
the palace where the Duchess, played by Constance 
Bennett, casts an amorous eye upon Cellini, 
represented by Fredric March; while the Duke, in 
the hands of Frank Morgan, does the same with 
Cellini’s latest love, played by Fay Wray. 
Threatened tortures never come to pass, and all 
poisons prove abortive where Cellini is concerned, 
so that the quartette are happy in the end, for the 
Duchess gets Cellini and the Duke, Cellini’s 
Angela. 

Frank Morgan’s study of the Duke is a very 
amusing piece of characterisation and, when one 
has made up one’s mind to treat the picture as an 
impertinence, there is plenty at which to laugh in 
this stuttering, vacillating gentleman. Constance 
Bennett has singularly little to do except look 
pretty, which she succeeds in performing without 
much trouble. The Cellini of Fredric March is, 
I suppose, what was wanted, but a good actor has 
been altogether wasted. In a manner reminiscent 
of Douglas Fairbanks, he takes on a score of 
ruffians at once, and his methods of entering and 
leaving the palace have the same spectacular 
appeal. Not for one moment does he give the 
impression of being the great artist whom he is 
supposed to be representing, but the blame for this 
does not rest with him, since the story as presented 


would have done for any triangle such as, say, the 
Duke of Buckingham at the French court or the 
Duc de Grammont at the English or—well any 
reputed lover in any exalted circle. The only 
changes required would be those of costume. 


Little Friend, at the New Gallery, is a great 
success and Mr. Viertel, who directed it, 
thoroughly deserves the chorus of praise which has 
been bestowed on him. He has built up a very 
slight story pictorially and, with the exception of 
one scene which is definitely out of place, has 
handled. the material at his disposal with great 
discretion. 


The story is that of a husband and wife who 
drift apart because the former is too much 
immersed in his business to look properly after the 
latter. The wife, therefore, is tempted to seek 
consolation in the arms of a well known actor. It 
may be objected that the premises of the imbroglio 
are insufficiently stressed by the director, but the 
real theme of the picture is the effect which the dis- 
ruption has upon the child of the marriage, and it 
is upon this aspect that Mr. Viertel has concen- 
trated his big battalions. 


Becoming gradually aware of the estrangement 
between her parents, the child does her best to 
ferret out the causes and to bring about a recon- 
ciliation. Situation follows situation, in which it 
would be very easy for Mr. Viertel to stress the 
wrong note and produce, not a film of strength, but 
a weak, sentimental and mawkish exhibition. He 
has avoided the pitfalls very cleverly and only in 
one scene, where the child adopts a grandmotherly 
attitude towards her own mother, does the con- 
struction totter. 

Mr. Viertel has been helped enormously in his 
difficult task by the very fine, natural performance — 
of a newcomer to the screen, Nova Pilbeam. She 
plays with great sincerity and has a beautifully 
modulated voice, which is a blessed relief after the 
harsh tones of American children with which one 
has had to put up for so many years. I hope that 
no attempts will be made to rush this young lady, 
and that great care will be taken with her 
immediate future to see that she has parts which 
suit her personality. She has been correctly cast 
in Little Friend, but her range is, naturally, very 
limited. The husband is sympathetically played 
by Matheson Lang and Lydia Sherwood, as the 
wife, is excellent. This is an admirable British 
production. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford Street (Ger. 2981!) 
RAIMU 
in the diverting financial satire 


“CES MESSIEURS DE LA SANTE” 


‘ 


